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WASHINGTON—The Yanks’ great 
drive up the Cherbourg peninsula 
reached the port city. After three 
days of attacks, aided by fire from 
warships in the channel, Cherbourg 
came into the hands of the American 
%th Corps Tuesday. The forces were 
under the command of Maj. Gen. 
Joseph L, (Lightning) Collins, who 
was one of the commanders at 
Guadalcanal. The American 4th, 9th 
and 79th Divisions were engaged in 
the Cherbourg operations. 3 

Supplies are now pouring in for 
Allied forces through the port, while 
engineers are reconstructing the 
docks smashed up by the Germans. 

What German forces remain in the 
upper peninsula moved to the west 
but their capture or destruction is 
a matter of time. 

British Advance at Caen 

The main German defense forces 
are now centered in the Caen dis- 
trict. The British and Canadians 
have advanced seven miles to the 
South in two days, passing the city 
of Caen, and breaking through the 
main German lines. Short of infan- 
try the main Axis reliance has been 
on artillery and tanks. Terrific tank 
battles have been in progress in the 
area. 

Almost continuous heavy bombing 
raids, from British and Mediterrean 
bases, have blasted Axis installations 
and communications from France to 
Rumania. Three-way shuttle-bomb 
fleets, to and from the new Ecoussa 
bases in Russia, have made attacks 
on oil fields and production plants 
ali over the German-held area in 
Southern Europe. 

The German robot-bomb attacks 
on England have continued sporadi- 
cally but are no longer regarded se- 
riously since they are being to a 
large extent met by anti-aircraft and 
plane defense. 

In Italy stron 

(See “Allies 


Supplies Must 
Almost Bury 
Great Britain 


WASHINGTON — Advance _ ship- 
ments for the invasion drive into 
Europe piled up more than 16 million 
tons of supplies in Great Britain in 
a year, Lieut. Gen, Brehon Somer- 
vell, commanding general of the 
Army Service Forces, asserted this 
week. 

This was twice the tonnage sent 
to France to cover American opera- 
tions during the whole World War, 
General Somervell said. 

Preshipment of supplies began 
more than a year ago, General Som- 
ervell noted, while as long ago as 
last August the Army began plan- 
ning in detail the restoration of the 
port of Cherbourg. 

Cherbourg was a “keyed” project, 
and in addition, there were more 
than 300 “keyed” projects of vari- 
eus sizes and importance. 

“The beachhead supply was on & 
basis no one woyld have dreamed 
was possible” General Somervell 
said. “We learned a lot in our oper- 
ations in Africa, Sicily and Italy, and 
also in the dozens of operations in 
the Pacific. We learned what could 
be put across a beach and how it 
could be put there. The result has 
been that, with proper organization 
and equipment, we landed several 
times as much as anyone dreamed 
was possible.” 

Complete restoration of the port 
of Cherbourg, based on what we 
learned at Naples, may take several 
weeks, he said, But it is already in 
use and when complete the port’s ca- 
Pacity will have been greatly ex- 


German resistance 
rike,” Page 20) 
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Allies Strike In Caen Area; 
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SUPREME ALLIED HEADQUAR- 
TERS—The first two weeks of the 
European invasion cost the Allies 
40,549 casualties, as compared with 
estimated losses of 70,000 by the Ger- 
mons, according to announcement by 
the Supreme Command, 


Of the total casualties, 14,162 were 


ing, with a large percentage coming 
in the first two bloody days of fight- 
ing on the beaches when the Ist 
and 29th divisions ran head-on into 
a German division practicing inva- 
sion exercises along the landing 
coast. There was much less opposi- 
tion for the British and Canadian 
forces. 


The Allied casualties in the Cher- 
bourg assault last week are not in- 
cluded in the following complete fig- 
ures for June 6-20: 


United States—3,082 killed, 13,121 
wounded and 7,959 missing, a total 
of 24,162. 


British—1,842 killed, 8,599 wounded 
and 3,131 missing, a total of 13,572. 

Canadian — 363 killed, 1,359 
wounded and 1,093 missing, a total 
of 2,815. 


A Cherbourg report received at 
headquarters stated that from D-Day, 
June 6 to June 27, Germans cap- 
tured by Americans totaled 28,848, 
with 9,381 of these taken on June 


3,082 Americans Killed In 


First Two Weeks of Invasion 


Americans killed, wounded and miss-f 





26 and 8,592 on June 27, 


Combat Ground 
Forces Pay 


Raise Okayed 


WASHINGTON—Before the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen hurried out 
of heat-blitzed Washngton' they 
passed the combat ground force ex- 
tra pay bill and the glider unit pay 
boost. 

Only the President's signature is 
needed to put the extra bucks on 
the CO’s pay table. 

The House-amended $35 and $10 
Infantryman pay raise was approved 
by the Senate. The bill now reads 
“to provide additional pay for en- 
listed men of the Army assigned to 
combat ground forces.” 

Just which units will be effected 
and the basis for making the $5 and 
$10 a month pay raise is left to the 
War Department to determine, It 
is obvious that the men wearing ex- 
pert Infantryman badge and combat 
Infantryman badge will get the pay 
—but just which other services will 
be effected is not known as yet. 

In proposing the accepted amend- 
ment anti-aircraft, armored forces 
and signal corps were specifically 
mentioned. 

The pay allowance bill for men 
and officers, including nurses, of 
glider units calling for a 50 per cent 
base pay raise was also passed and 
now waits the President’s signature, 








Occupational 
Therapy Now Used 
In 120 Hospitals 


WASHINGTON—Occupational the- 
rapy, now in use at the sixty Army 
general hospitals, will be introduced 
into the reconditioning programs of 
sixty regional hospitals July 1, re 
cently announced Mrs, Winifred C, 
Kahmann, chief of the Surgeon Gen- 





panded. 


WASHINGTON — American Army 

casualties as reported through June 

13, excepting those in France, total 

179,923. 

These are made up as follows: 
Killed—32,022, 
Wounded—73,688, 
Missing—37,766. 
Prisoners—36,46T. 

Of the wounded, 45,163 have re- 

turned to duty. 

Losses to the Army of the United 

States through deaths and other 

causes since the beginning of the 

present war total 1,200,000, the War 

Department announced. 

The latest available cumulative fig- 

ures (to the nearest thousand) show 

losses from December 7, 1941, 

aaa April 30, 1944, to be as fol- 

ows: 


Officers Enlisted Total 
Total deaths (battle 


and non-battle) 14,000 49,000 63,000 
Honorable 
disohargesz .......... 14,000 908,000 922,000 
Prisoners of war 
and missing ....... 12,000 50,000 62,000 
Other separations 3,000 150,000 153,000 
TOtAlS. occccesessnee 43,000 1,157,000 1,200,000 


The foregoing figures do not in- 
clude discharges of enlisted men to 
accept commissions in the Army of 
the United States. “Other separa- 
tions” includes men who were placed 
in an inactive status, personnel given 
discharges other than honorable, re- 
tirements of Regular Army person- 
= and other miscellaneous separa- 
ons, 





P-51 Pioneers 
Up for Citation 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS, 
Allied Expeditionary Force—The first 
group to fly the new P-51 over Fort- 
ress Europe has been recommended 
by Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, com- 
manding the Ninth Air Force, for a 
Presidential citation. 


ANGLO-ITALIAN relations are 





on the up-beat in Rome. To 


some Joe GI coffee may be battery acid, but to this Roman 
girl it is something out of this world. Pvt. Linaeio Bentancoul 
is the Yank Ambassador of Good Will. 


—U.S. Signal Corps Photo 








The group, famous Mustang 
pioneers, has destroyed 361 enemy 
aircraft in aerial warfare over 
Europe. 


Dewey at 42 Youngest 
Presidential Nominee 


CHICAGO — When Thomas E. | 
Dewey, 42-year-old governor of New 
York State, was named by the Re- 
publican national convention to be 
the G. O. P. standard bearer, he 
gained distinction as the youngest 
man ever nominated for the Presi- 
dency. And should Dewey be elected 
he will also be the youngest man 
ever to enter the White House as 
the Country’s Chief Executive. 

When William McKinley was as- 
sassinated on September 14, 1901, and 
Theodore Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent, he was only 42, but that was 
only 43 days before Roosevelt's 43rd 
birthday anniversary. 

If elected, Dewey would be in- 
augurated January 20, 1945, and he 
would then have 63 days to go before 
reaching his 43rd birthday. 

Bricker Running Mate 

In the record-time of two and a 
quarter hours, Dewey was nomi- 
nated on the first ballot, receiving 
1,036 of the 1,057 delegate votes, a 
lone Wisconsin vote going to Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. The convention 
then unanimously named Gov. Jos- 
eph W. Bricker of Ohio, ag vice 
presidential nominee. 





Recent luncheon guests of an 
American invasion general were cap- 
tured Nazi Lt. Gen. Carl Wilhelm 


von Schlieben, commanding the 
Cherbourg fortress, and Rear Ad- 
miral Walthen Hennecke, naval 


commander at Cherbourg, 

As the Yanks began blasting out 
Germans, cornered in an _ under- 
ground hideout, a lieutenant with a 
white flag goosestepped toward them 
to announce that the two command- 
ers were ready to surrender. 

Later at division headquarters, 
Von Schlieben, asked how he could 
justify surrendering himself while 
permitting his men to fight on hope- 
lessly, shrugged his shoulders and 
answered that it had been his ex- 
perience in Russia that small groups 
of die-hards could achieve major 
delays. 


Allied assault engineers were 
trying to clean up one of the 
beachheads, They had plenty to do 
—clearing away heavily mined ob- 
stacles which weighed several tons 
apiece, rebuilding bridges, digging 





eral’s occupational therapy branch. 


demolition charges from bridges 


Surrendering Nazi Generals 
Invited to Lunch by Yanks 





which had been captured intact. 

They got tired of the fire pour- 
ing from a string of German pill 
boxes and an outfit of British bull- 
dozer operators decided they'd fix 
Jerry up. Opening the throttles 
on their dozers, they dropped the 
blades and charged straight at the 
German positions, smothering the 
Nazis in fresh earth. Then they 
went back to their “regular” jobs. 


The church bell at Caldecote, Bed- 
fordshire, is rung every day at noon 
as a signal to the villagers to “send 
their thoughts and prayers to the 
troops in Normandy.” 


One in a million is Army cook 
Cpl. Harry G. Lamotte of Spring- 
field, Mass. His outfit likes his 
cooking. In fact, the sixty fliers 
who ate at his mess in England 
sent a special plane over to bring 
Lamotte to Normandy. 

“They've been eating rough over 
here and they asked the CO to 
have me sent over,” he grinned. 
“But I sure hope the boys got 


Dewey was in Albany, State Capi- 
tal, when he received word of his 
nomination at 2:23 Wednesday after 
noon. His bags were packed and 
he hopped a 2l-passenger plane at 
3 o'clock and arrived at the Chicago 
Stadium at 7:33 p.m. to officially ac- 
cept the nomination. 


Dewey, in his acceptance speech, 
declared he would stand by his 
party’s platform, which irfcludes an 
unchanged program for the conduct 
of the war. Of General Marshall 
and Admiral King, the governor ex- 
claimed:. “Thank God for both of 
them.” 


Domestic Issues 

That the presidential campaign will 
be fought out solely on domestic is- 
sues seems an assured fact. The 
Democratic platform is certain to cite 
the accomplishments of the Admin- 
istration in the conduct of the war 
and legislation already enacted in 
the interest of service men and 
women 4nd their dependents, and 
the Republican platform is replete 
with reference to an all-out war vic- 
tory program and gratitude to those 
serving the country in the armed 
services. 

The benefits conferred in the “GI 
Bill of Rights” law are specifically 
mentioned in the platform as hav- 
ing been “supported and aided in 
enactment.” 

“We shall be diligent in remedying 
defects in veterans’ legislation and 
Shall insist upon efficient adminis- 
tration of all measures for the vet- 
erans’ benefits,” says the platform. 

The platform further pledges 
prosecution of the war to total vic- 
tory; bring home at the earliest 
possible time after the cessation of 
hostilities all.members of armed 
forces not having unexpired enlist- 
ments and who have not volunteered 
for further overseas duty; immedi- 
ate feeding of starving children of 
the Allies and assistance by direct 
credits in reasonable amounts to 
liberated countries to enable them 
to buy from this country the goods 
necessary to revive their economic 
systems. 

The first pledge of the platform 
calls for fullest co-operation with 
the war agencies in the conduct of 
the war, without civilian interfer- 
ence and with every civilian resource. 


ES RMT ae ate se a 
Copies of Army Times are 
made available to all Army 


; hospitals through the Ameri- 
Scan Red Cross. 
















(See “Nazis Invited,” Page 6) 
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Driver Waves Topper 


Negro Hails lke As Big Shot 


ALLIED ADVANCE COMMAND. 


POST, France—‘“Man! It’s the Big 
Shot,” yelled a Negro soldier as he 
spotted Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, 
who was making his second tour of 
the American beachhead in France. 
Given this tip-off, a soldier wearing 
a silk hat waved the chapeaux from 
his driver’s seat on a bulldozer and 
received a smiling nod from the 
“Big Shot.” 

The Supreme Commander confer- 
red with Gen. Omar N. Bradley, but 
most of his four-hour visit was 
spent in personal talks with the in- 
fantrymen, gunners and tankmen to 
ascertain if they could handle them- 
gelves in case of attack. His face 
was wreathed in satisfaction at con- 
clusion of the trip. 

“Calm, cool and collected” was 
Pvt. Louis Bernard, of Rochester, N. 
Y., when asked by the General what 
he would do if a German plane were 
suddenly to appear over his en- 
campment. “I'd fire three shots of 
warning, sir, and then shoot at him, 
sir,” Bernard quickly replied. 

He was Positive 

The General was incredulous when 
trench-digging Pvt. Robert Olson, of 
Pittsburgh, told him that before en- 
tering the Armiy he had been a 
plumber for five years. “How old 
are you?” inquired the General. 


“Twenty, sir,” replied Olson. “Are 
you sure you had been plumbing 
five years?” asked the General. 


“Positive, sir,” said the private. And 
the General grinned. 

“Where are you going to sleep to- 
night?” General Eisenhower asked 
of Pfc. Bagdon Odadzio, of Akron, 
oO. 


“In a ditch, under vines for cam- 
oOuflage,” the soldier replied. 

Pvt. John Burns, of Niles, O., told 
the General that crossing the Chan- 
nel from Britain had not made him 
seasick as he had “sailed before on 
Lake Erie.” 











BOOK SERVICE 
DISCONTINUED 


The distribution of publications 
formerly made by the Book Serv- 
ice, Adjutant General's School, 
Fort Washington, Maryland, has 
been discontinued, In the future 
orders for these publications will 
be filled by the Infantry Journal, 
1115 17th St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 














ON DECK of a warship off the coast of northern France 


on 


-Day plus two were (left to right: Maj. Gen. Ralph 


Royce, Deputy Commander, 9th Air Force; Lt. Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, commanding Allied Ground Forces, and the “boss,” 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 


Supreme Allied Commander. 
—U.S§. Signal Corps Photo 





Bill Giving Gls Preference 
In Uncle Sam’s Jobs Is Signed 


WASHINGTON—Even postmaster- 
ships are now preferential jobs for 
GI Joe. 

The President on Wednesday 
signed the bill broadening the pref- 
erential employment status of vet- 
erans and under this legislation, the 
Civil Service Commission must give 
service men and women precedence 
over non-veterans in getting and 
keeping Federal jobs. 

For a period of five years follow- 
ing the war, filling of positions of 
guard, elevator operators, messen- 
ger and custodian in the Federal 
service is restricted to veterans. 
The President Is empowered to add 
to this list, and Civil Service Com- 
mission has expressed the opinion 
informally that postal service jobs, 
such as clerks and carriers, may be 
included. 

Veterans will continue to get the 
five-point addition to ratings earned 
in examination, with the allowance 
doubled for the disabled, or for wives 
of disabled, or widows. 


In good part the legislation gives 
statutory authority to civil service 
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| practices that have beeen carried out 


by executive order, but there are 
some important changes in behalf 
of veterans who served while this 
country actually was at war. Peace- 
time veterans—except those now em- 
ployed—are no longer entitled to 
preference unless they are injured 
in line of duty. Their widows also 
are excluded from benefits, although 
wives are not. 





First Invasion 
Casualties Reach 


U. S. Hospitals 


WASHINGTON—The first two in- 
vasion casualties to be returned to 
the United States for hospitalization 


are Lieut. Col. Michael C. Murphy of 
Lafayette, Ind., and Pfc. James A. 
Lester, of Clio, Mich. 

Colonel Murphy recalled landing 
his glider at St. Mere Eglise to find 
himself within 15 feet of a German 
tank column. 


“We were caught in a pretty heavy 
crossfire while still in the air,” he 
said. “I told the tow pilot they were 
making a sieve of us back there. He 
said: ‘What in blazes do you think 
they are doing to me up here?’ 

“I received my injury because my 
glider didn't stop when I applied 
the brakes. It skidded on the tall 
grass and coasted into a tree. 

“When my glider came to reat I 
was within 15 feet of an enemy re 
connaissance tank column. I was 
pinned in and couldn't move. I told 
the passengers what was in front 
of us. In about 15 seconds the ene- 
my started up the motors of their 
tanks and moved off. They moved 
past the other parked gliders and 
didn't fire a shot.” 

Colonel Murphy gave special praise 
to the work of the airborne divi- 
sions and the medicos. The former 
secured and blew up big gun posi- 
tions, and held the Germans off 
while the men came in from the 
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A Bag A Day 


For More 
Pop and Energy 


beaches. Medical Corps doctors, he 
said, risked sniper and machine gun 
|fire to treat the injured on the 
gliders. 


WASHINGTON—To help return- 
ing veterans find the jobs for which 
they are best fitted, the War Man- 
power Commission is compiling a 
volume “Special Aids for Placing 
Military Personnel in Civilian Jobs.” 
Used by United States Employment 
Service interviewers, “Aids” will as- 
sist ex-Gl’s find jobs where they 
can use the skills they acquired in 
the Army. 

Recognizing that many veterans 
will be men who were drafted di- 
rectly from school and have never 
had an opportunity to learn a peace- 
time trade and that others will have 
acquired physica] disabilities in serv- 
ice, “Aids” estimates that the gen- 


Nazis ‘Dirty’ 
In More Ways 
Than One 


NINTH AIR FORCE FIGHTER 
BASE—The love of the spic and 
span so often attributed to the Ger- 
mans ig not a _ characteristic of 
those captured on this front. 

The Nazi of 1945 is not even re- 
lated to the German of 1917 as far 
as health and sanitation is concerned 
say our medical officers. 

The headquarters building here 
was taken over from the British by 
the Germans _ after Dunkerque. 
Yanks moved in only a few days ago, 
to find that the Nazis here had 
violated just about every rule of 
Army sanitation or else were swine- 
ishly indifferent. 

A 200-year-old stone _ building, 
which was used as an officers‘ lat- 
rine, seems never to have been 
cleaned or even sprinkled with lime. 
A pond immediately back of the 
headquarters swarmed with the 
mosquitoes bred in its slimy water, 

The floors and walls were en- 
crusted with dust and grease, and 





bed lice covered the _ straw-filled 
mattresses on which the Germans 
slept. 


Yank medics had their work cut 
out for them: first, to cover thg 
pond with oil, pour lime into the 
latrine and seal it off. All floors to 
be GI’d—scrubbed with soap and 
hot water; new latrines built some 
distance away; mattresses burned; 
and walls and ceilings scrubbed. 


U. S. ARMY BASE, MARSHALL 
ISLANDS — Two soldiers, working 
mostly at night by flashlight with 
only a hammer, have built a tropi- 





Braved Typhus, 
8 Get Awards 


WASHINGTON—An officer of the 
Sanitary Corps and seven enlisted 
men of the Medical Department who 
conquered a virulent form of typhus 
on Goodenough Islang in the South 
Pacific have been awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal, the War Depart- 
ment announces, 


“Though fully aware of the danger 
of this particularly virulent form of 
typhus and its high mortality rate,” 
their citation states, they “volun- 
tarily applied themselves to the task 
of eliminating the causes of it. Their 
zeal and thoroughness resulted in 
the rapid and complete control of 
the disease on this island.” 

Awards were made to 
Charles Lose III, East 
N.J.; S/Sergt. John O. Beasley, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Sergt. William 
G. Osborn, Bronx, N. Y.; T/4 Joseph 
S. Burat, Swedesburg, Pa.; T/4 Jos- 
eph H. Downing, Cranford, N. J.; 
Corpl. Stephen P. Findeis, Linden, 
N. J.; T/5 Nichalos A. Barbarotto, 


Capt. 
Cranford, 





Bronx, N. Y., and T/5 William M. 
| Stokes, West Collingswood, N,. J. 


Plane Manufacturers 
Go to Bat for Vets 


eral level of his skill can be deter 
mined by his Army rank. 

The job classifications are based 
on 600 military occupational special- 
ties and list civilian jobs which are 
somewhat related. For instance, a 
eamouflage technician might do well 
as a painter, antiquer, paint demon- 
strator, paint inspector, dyer, colore 
man, wall paper inspector and paint 
grinder, with on the job training 
recommended. 

Soon to be available to the 1,500 
USES offices, the “Aids” will be a 
companion piece to one published 
recently to assist in placing Navy 
personnel. Previous civilian experi- 
ence has not been taken into con- 
sideration in compiling these job 
suggestions. 

Working on their own to fit the 
veteran to the job igs the Aircraft 
War Production Council composed 
of airplane manufacturers on the 
East Coast. Members now have 
more than 15,000 returned veterans 
on their pay rolls. 

Bell Aircraft has specialized in 
arranging work and social service 
so that neuro-psychiatric veterans 
can be fitted into its organization 
while a new job survey system takes 
special notice of types of work to 
which physically or nervously handi- 
capped veterans can be assigned, 

Chance Vought has hired 100 per 
cent of the veterans applying for 
work at its Bridgeport factory. ‘Cur- 
tiss-Wright has employed more than 
1,000 veterans, while General Motors’ 
Eastern Aircraft plant at Linden, N. 
J., reports that most of the veterans 
re-employed on its production work 
are in better physical condition than 
its civilian applicants. 

Reemployment of veterans at the 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Cor- 
poration at Farmingdale has had a 
beneficial effect on employee morale. 
The factory has, in fact, notified all 
veteran organizations that it is on 
the lookout for returned servicemen, 

Glenn L. Martin at Baltimore re- 


cruits its employees through the 
Legion post active at the plant. 
Republic at Farmingdale, has en- 


gaged a number of returned combat 
pilots and assigned them to test fly- 
ing the P-47 Thunderbolt. 

Almost without exception, and ne 
matter what his physical or nervous 
condition when employed, the re- 
turned veteran and the aircraft 





Jap Junk Builds Tropical Home 





plants have managed to make a go 
'of their new association. 





cal home wholly out of captured Jap 
supplies and scrap they found on the 
beach here. They have christened 
their low-ceiling, but comfortable 
shack, “Stoop Inn.” 

At the side of the shack is @ 
washstand with a sink made of Jap 
tin and a U. S. Army helmet serves 
as a washbowl. Behind stands their 
shower bath—a jumble of lumber 
and gears, worked with a water- 
wheel of rope and beer cans. Te 
one side is their windmill laundry 
machine, beside it a wind-powered 
sea shell polisher. Atop a cocoanut 
tree a water-filled canvas bag 
swings in cooling breezes—it’s their 
refrigerator. 

The monarchs of all this are First 
Sgt. Walter J. Cash, 37, of Harte 
well, Ga. and T/Sergt. Robert W. 
Craft, 25, of Charleston, W. Va. 

Now Cash and Craft spend thelr 
evenings “at home,” out on thei? 
back porch—a salvaged car cushion, 
listening to American radio pro 
grams on their shortwave set. 
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- LONDON—Details of a U-boat-| 
nf Russian-bound convoy encounter in| 
i April in which three U-boats and six | 
* 7 enemy planes were destroyed were | 
“4 revealed last week by the British | 
t Admiralty. | 
g «3 H. M. S. Diadem, a cruiser; the | 
sloops Starling and Magpie, the de- | 
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Axis Is Running Out of Brains! 


The Axis is running out of a lot of things—but the most im- 
portant is brains, They’re running out of oil, food, coal and iron— 
but their major shortage is thinking ability. 


Hitler’s minions have filled the air with boasts about secret 
weapons. So the bumble-bomb buzzed into England. It was irritat- 
ing. It caused damage and cost lives—but it didn’t slow down the 
invasion any more than a pop-gun would slow down a tank. 


There was a great deal of wild propaganda about a secret formu- 
la, which would freeze the English Channel. When the Allies hit 
Normandy there wasn’t enough ice around to chill a bottle of beer. 
So they started shooting a gadget, which released strips of metal 
designed to foul plane propellors. Airmen gave it the Bronx cheer. 

The Japs never did have a mechanical device they hadn't copied 
out of a mail-order catalogue or high-jacked from blueprints. 


The Allies recently released a secret weapon. It is called the 


B-29. The Japs got a look at it—one, good look and it’s a cinch 
they’ll see it again. 


All along the line the Allies have watched the Axis deal out its 
cards and then flashed a better hand. It hasn’t always been that 
way. When the Nazis blitzed across Europe the peace-minded 
Allied nations were over a barrel. The Nazis had everything their 
own way. When the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor Americans had to 
watch American-designed equipment blast American soil. It wasn’t 
pleasant. 


Then American mechanical genius went to work. The job it 
performed will go down in history. Every piece of Axis equipment 
was improved on and a few new devices tossed in for good measure. 


The Axis has failed to produce within the last two years a piece 


of equipment which wasn’t soon topped by the Allies. The Axis is 
running short of brains. 


Vest-Button-Busting Proud! 


American military bosses are as pleased as a parlor magician 
with a new trick. They have seen their military strategy confuse 
and defeat a great military machine in Europe. But they are even 
more proud of the men who made those military moves possible. 


Veteran German troops were confused and surprised by the 
green 85th and 88th Divisions in Italy. They had their lines broken 
by the new outfits. They were tossed back on their heels and have 
never been allowed to get set for a counter-punch. 


To prove that the work of these two divisions was no fluke the 
Allies used the 101st and 82nd Divisions in the Normandy invasion: 


The military bosses are vest-button-busting proud of the job done 
by these combat rookies, 


It must be tough on the Germans. About the time they get 
through telling each other that they’re the top fighting men of the 
World along comes a bunch of Yanks, who have never been in battle 
or have had just a sample, and knock their ears down. 


The Windy City! 


It has been windy in Chicago this past week. It will be windy 
in mid-July. The Republicans stirred up the breeze during the past 
week and the Democrats will try to out-fan them in a couple of 


Thousands of words were spoken and printed. Thousands of 
words were spoken but not printed. When all the hurrah was over 
Dewey was named the Presidential nominee and Bricker his running 
mate. 


In July the Democrats will recount the blessings of the New 
Deal, make a few cracks at the Republicans and name their ticket. 
Out of the whole affair the veterans will get a break. Both parties 
will ask for the veteran and soldier vote—both parties ‘will make 
omy to the fighting men of World War II. Both parties will 

those promises—'cause it won’t be long before the veterans 
will be coming back ten million strong. 


Army Times’ interest in the forthcoming campaign starts and 
ends with soldiers’ and veterans’ affairs. We believe in the definition 
between 











At Your Service 


Q. I have lost the vision of one 
eye, in line of duty, and have almost 
completed my hospitalization, I want 
to continue my service in the Army, 
and would like to know what kind of 
a discharge will I get after the war 
and whether or not I will be entitled 
to a pension. 

A. On your statement of fact it is 
my opinion you will be released on 
Certificate of Disability Discharge 
(CDD), which is an honorable dis- 
charge and certainly does not bar 
anyone from receiving pension or 
compensation. When you are re- 
leased from active duty, you will be 
given an opportunity to file a 
claim for pension which will be 
promptly transmitted to the Veter- 
ans Administration and acted upon. 
Based on your letter, you are en- 
titled to a pension. 


Q. Will you please advise me if 
the GI Bill of Rights applies to of- 
ficers in all instances. 

A. There is no distinction as to 
rank in the GI Bill of Rights. Copy 
is being mailed under separate cover. 
Also booklet describing the various 
forms of National Service Life In- 
surance and application for conver- 
sion. The application is forwarded 
through channels to the Veterans 
Administration. 


Q. There nas been a hot argument 
here as to who will be discharged 
first when the victory is won. Will 
it be the older men, single or mar- 
ried, or the men with wives and 
children? 

A. We cannot settle your argu- 
ment because we don’t know. A plan 
for complete demobilization has not 
been made public; perhaps the de- 
tails of such a plan have not been 
completed. There are many factors, 
including length of service, to be 
considered. 

Q. I was placed in limited service 
because of a back injury and was 
advised to apply for discharge. Then 
I was told that I would not be re- 
leased. Will you please advise me 
as to what can be done? 

A. Whether or not you are dis- 
charged rests upon an official deter- 
mination as to your physical condi- 
tion and whether or not you can be 
of further military use. This is cov- 
ered in War Department Circular 
164, dated 26 April 1944, which says 
in part: “e. The discharge of men 
who can render effective miiitary 
service is prohibited. On the other 
hand, the retention of men unable 
to perform a reasonable day’s work 
for the Army is wasteful. There- 
fore, commanders and surgeons will 
exercise extreme care and judgment 
in arriving at a decision to discharge 
an enlisted man on physical grounds, 
Enlisted men who are physically un- 
able to render useful military service 
im any assignment that ean reason- 





Army Times presents herewith an In- 
formation Bureau on GI matters of all 
kinds, conducted weekly by the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Answers will be furnished by the 
American Legion through this column to 
ali questions pertaining to allotments, 
compensation claims, hospitalization, 
legislation, vocational training, employ- 
ment opportunities, insurance matters, 
veterans’ organizations, and anything 
and everything pertaining to the needs 
and welfare of servicemen and women, 
veterans and their dependents. 

Address: AT YOUR SERVICE, Army 
Times, Daily News Building, Washing- 

n, e . 





ably be made available will be dis- 
charged under the provisions of AR 
615-360. If overseas, they will be re- 
turned to the United States for 
discharge.” 

Q. When a certificate of eligibility 
for warrant officer is awarded, is 
there any time limit on the eligi- 
bility? It is realized that after a 
period of time elapses, the candidate 
may have to undergo another phy- 
sical examination, but is he not still 
qualified as to mental requirements? 


A. A candidate for warrant officer 
must pass a physical examination 
immediately prior to appointment as 
& warrant officer. The certificate of 
eligibility is good for one-year pe- 
riod. It is not necessary for a can- 
didate to repeat the mental exami- 
nation, since it is a matter of offi- 
cial record. 

Q. Do emergency furloughs count 
against regular furlough time? 


A. Emergency furloughs do not 
count against any prospective regu- 
lar furloughs. There is no specific 
limitation as to the number of fur 
loughs which may be granted to an 
enlisted man. The regulations at- 
tempt to limit the length of time 
ordinarily to one month’s furlotgh 
in one year. However the regulations 
are not completely effective during 
the period of the war and the grant- 
ing of all furloughs rests with the 
exigencies of the service. 

Q. I was confined in the hospital 
for over 40 days. While there, my 
0.0, had me reduced, without pre- 
judice, from T/5 to Pvt... . My unit 
adjutant agreed, after considering 
the matter, that the C.0. was wrong. 
How can I get it straightened out? 

A. Par. 10, AR 615-5 (1943) seems 
to apply In your case, considering 
all the facts stated in your letter. 
Your C.O. may have exceeded his 
authority when he reduced you from 
T/5 to Pvt. Your recourse is to make 
either an official written or unoffi- 
cial verbal complaint to the Inspec- 
tor General at your station, or to the 
Inspector General, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Q@. Are men of the amphibian trac- 
tor battalion allowed to wear the 
small red and white seahorse patch 
on their blouse — 

A. A new shoulder insignia is be- 


~ Letters 


Gentlemen: 

The editorial staff of the Luna 
Glow was most surprised to see in 
your June 17 issue that “To the 310th 
Infantry’s mimeographed ‘Lightnin 
Bug’ go the honors for scooping a 
other GI sheets.” This was partly 
because the Luna Glow’s “Invasion 
Extra” was on the streets by 9 a. m.,, 
Mountain War Time, Tuesday, June 
6, partly because it was a full-sized 
four-page paper, and partly because 
a copy was mailed air-mail, special- 
delivery to the “Army Times” that 
same Tuesday morning. 

I am including with this letter a 
copy of our “Invasion Extra” for 
your approval as well as & copy of 
the AP wire dispatch which readst 

“Las Vegas, June 6 (AP)—Service- 
men at Camp Luna were reading 
about the European invasion six 
hours after the news broke today 
in a D-Day extra hastily issued by 
the soldier staff of the “Luna Glow,” 
camp newspaper. Staff members 
monitored radio broadcasts for their 
stories, supplementing the reports 
with preparedness material. This in- 
cluded a picture of officers examin- 
ing a copy of the Glow as it rolled 
from the press. 

Sgt. Nelson P. James, 
Assistant Editor, Luna Glow, 
Camp Luna, New Mexico. 





Gentlemen: 

It has come to the attention of 
the ardent readers of the Army 
Times the particular picture and 
newa item on page 14 of your 2 

issue. 
We have in this battalion a Pfc. 
Andrew Rabovich, 5 feet 5% inches 
tall, weight 161 pounds, 21 years of 
age, and hailing from Homer City, 
Pefinsylvania, who threw the Prac- 
tice Hand Grenade at our battalion 
track meet on 14 and 15 April 1944 
for an unofficial record of 237 feet. 


B of the 557th Antiaircraft Artillery 
Automatic Weapons Battalion (Mo- 
bile), Fort Jackson, S. C. : 

In comparison to Pvt. Blozis’s feat, 
we feel proud in sending you this 
nformation. 

, WO (jg) Richard H. Bennett, 


Fort Jackson, 8. C. 


Gentlemen: 

In regards to the letter by Pv 
Jimmy Haddock in the Times 0} 
April 22, in which he made the 
statements of a “higher branch of 
service,” when .he was transferred 
from the Air Corps to the Infantrys 


have un apology coming as after he 
has been in the Infantry for a while, 
he will find that it is not a low 
branch of the service and he shoul 
be proud to be part ot 3 


Pvt. J. Ferrari, Pvt. D. A. Com, 
Pvt. R. 8. Harris, Pfc. A. DeSchule, 
Pfe. Ed Brockner, Pvt. Dick Sar- 
dina, Cpl. Sam P. Clark,, T/5 Angele 
J. Vugo,, Pfc. Delbert D. Wood, Pfe. 
J. E. Walnton, Pvt. C. G. Slick, 
Somewhere in England. 


Jungle Soldiers 
Have Their Fun 


U. 8. ARMY FORCES ON N 
BRITAIN—“Tropical Topics of 1944, 
a musical comedy produced by Army. 
Engineers, has played its 29th per 
formance in Volcano bow] before an 
audience of thousands of jungle sok 
diers. 

The show was broadcast on an 
imaginary jungle network, spon 
by “Carter's Little Atabrine Pills, 
a remedy for rock happiness and 
lonesomeness in this forgotten part 
of the world. 


ing authorized for wear by all per 
sonnel of amphibian units. As soon 
as approved we will advise you. 
Q. Please advise if I am entitled te 
a Good Conduct Medal, on the basis 
of my service, 1918-1919 in Philip- 
Pines National Guard, federalized 
December 1918. 1919 to 1925 I served 
with the U. 8S. Navy. 1925 to 1926 in 
the Coast Guard. At present I am 
in the U. 8. Army. From all these 
services I received honorable die 
charges, 
A. The Army Good Conduct Meda] 
dates from Aug. 27, 1040, and was 
awarded to personnel who saw mille 
tary service for a period of three 
years. It is awarded now after one 
— litary service dating from 
. 7, 1941. I suggest you make 
formal application for the medal 











Pfc. Rabovich is attached to Battery | 


57th AAA Auto Wpns Bn (MB), _ 


We of the Infantry feel that we _ 
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Army Quiz 
pubic ccc 


1. Reconnaissance pilots flying low 
over the Normandy beachheads dur- 
ing invasion days have seen white 
gtare prominently displayed. Did 
these designate— 

A. Free French troops fighting 
yider British commanders? 

B. German troops who had sur 
rendered? 

0. Allied Expeditionary forces? 

- 7 2 
2. The House and Senate have ap- 
ved a bill to give “incentive pay” 
D expert infantrymen and combat 
jnfantrymen badge winners. AAF 
en entitled to “flying pay” receive 
ow much extra? 

A. 100 per cent? 

B. 30 per cent? 

©. 25 per cent? 

. . . 

8. A “Scientific High Command” | 
was instituted at Washington last | 
) week. Is its purpose to— 

A. Find jobs for returned soldiers? 

B. Provide postwar security by de- 
yeloping ideas for new weapons? 





C. Decide what to do with military 
gquipment after the war? | 


. * > 


4. The 


Buperfortresses, is under the com- 


mand of 
theater? 
True? False? 
- = . 
5. The first civilian government 


vam to begin operations on the} 
ormandy beachheads was a unit of | 
the WSA. Was it— 

A. The WACS Service Administra- | 
tion? | 

B. The French Welcome to Sol- | 
Wiers Association? 

0. The War Shipping Administra- | 
tion? 

. * . 

6. Maj. Gen. Philip Hayes, com- 
manding general of the Third Serv- | 
fee Command, proposes ASTRP 
training for young men who want | 
to help the war effort. Do you know | 
what it is? 

¢ . > 

7. If an American air mechanic 
gtation at one of the new ‘Ecoussa” 
bases in Russia were to write home 
about “Yak,” “Lagg,” and “Stor- 
movik,” would he be referring to— 

A. Russian drinks? 

B. Expressions used by the Red 

o 

©. Soviet fighting planes? 

we 7 - 

8. The commanding general of an 
Amerisan Army said last week that 
his troops had scattered the German 
Fourteenth Army “to the four 
winds.” Do you know what war the- 
ater he was referring to? 

. *. * 


9. MTB boats, E boats and PT 

[eres are, except in minor details, 
@ same type of craft. Are they— 

A. A type of landing craft? 

B. Small, but speedy, torpedo 
id 


©. Motorized life rafts? 
> . . 

10. At one time he was a noted 
War correspondent. He was taken 
fisoner as a soldier. He has been 
bcs up in naval circles. Last week 
@ was one of the war leaders to 
Visit the Normandy beachheads. Can 
pou tell who he is? 

(See “Quis Answers,” Page 19.) 


‘March Of Time’ 
Drama Of Burma 


NEW YORK — “Back Door to 
Tokyo,” this month’s Issue of The 
March of Time, brings to the screen 
the dramatic story of Gen. Joe Still- 

ll’s epie march through Burma 

ngles to open a land route to 

ina which, when accomplished, 
will bring in a flood of materia! and 





A GROUP of American assault troops, who stormed a Nor- 


Re 


mandy beachhead and although wounded, gained the com- 


parative safety offered by the chalk cliff at their backs. 


Food 


and cigarettes were available to lend comfort to the men. 


—U.S. Signal Corps Photo 





WASHINGTON.—Battlefield ap- 
pointments of warrant officers and 
enlisted men to be commissioned of- 
ficers are being made as one means 
of securing the competent leader- 
ship necessary for combat, the War 
Department reports. 

Approximately 200 such appoint- 
ments have been made in the North 
African Theater of Operations, for 
example. Reports indicate that none 
of the soldiers commissioned on the 
field of battle have subsequently 
failed in the performance of their 
officer duties. 


With the Army now at ‘full 
strength, new appointments of com- 
missioned officers must be largely on 
a replacement basis. The rate of 
battlefield promotions, necessarily, 
may be expected to increase with the 
tempo of operations. It is estimated 
that there will be, in the next 12 
months, approximately 6,000 such ap- 
pointments—enough officers to fill 
all the Infantry lieutenant positions 
in 20 divisions. 

Not as Rewards 


The authority for making such ap- 
pointments has existed since July 
19, 1943, when commanders of ac- 
tive theaters were granted authority 
to appoint as second lieutenants 
“warrant officers and enlisted men 


| who have demonstrated their fitness 


for appointment in actual 
and are qualified therefor.” 


combat, 








ow spell disaster for the 
aps. 
This latest MOT contains some of 
Re Most exciting scenes in months— 
ots of jungle warfare, of roads 
and airfields hacked out of the track- 
wilderness, of the training of 
hinese troops by General Stillwell, 
d of the men who fly the perilous 
ump,” most dangerous air route 
la the world. 
Highlighting the film are new can- 
d studies of General Stillwell, of 
ountbatten and Somervell. Chiang 


With the allied leaders. 





| 


Shek, too, is seen in eonference | 


|Z 
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gg lence A emeny 4 Battlefield Promotions To 


tne tnaia-Burmacrinese| “Total 6000 in Coming Year 


Battlefield appointments as second 
lieutenants are not bestowed as re- 
wards, Decorations are established, 
as the appropriate recognition of 
feats of outstanding gallantry and 
heroism performed by our men in 
action. Battlefield appointments 
are reserved for those soldiers who 
are of officer caliber and who 
demonstrate, on the field of battle, 
that they possess the outstanding 
qualities of 
combat officers. 
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GI JOE 
Gets First Call 


A qood portion of our en- 
tire output of Wedgewood 
Panatelas goes to the PX. 
Perhaps there aren't enough 
to go around, but we're do- 
ing our best. Remember . . . 
5c still buys a good cigar 

. . @ WEDGEWOOD! 


PENNSTATE CIGAR CORP. 
ALLEGHENY AVE. & BOUDINOT ST, PHILA. 34, PA. 
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leadership required of | 











*,.. an’ this one... this one th’ colonel gimme for savin’ 
th’ PepsiCola when we capsized offa th’ beachhead!” 





Every Wise Military Man Is Prepared 
In Advance Against Any Enemy Threat 








Sure You Learn To Duck ... And Quick, 
And to Get—HIM Insteadl 


But Think This Over 





BE PREPARED FOR 
EVERY EMERGENCY 


} On The War Front 
and 
On The Home Front 


$1,000-TO-$5,000 
PAID LUMP SUM 
In Cash, to any Beneficiary 


you name or to you in 20 
years! 








Covering You Even in Combat—Protecting Your Loved Ones 

With Advantages Not Offered by Most Other Policies Available 

to You Today—With Loan Values Later—and Security for You 
In Your Old Age 


OFFERED THROUGH ° 


Gov't Personnel Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


AND OTHER BROKERAGE CONNECTIONS 
— Old Line Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies — 


Rates Per Mo. 20-Year Participating Endowment Policy 


AGE $1000 $2000 $5000 AGE $1000 $2000 $5000 
20 4.58 8.88 21.10 30 4.64 9.01 21.67 
25 4.60 8.93 21.42 35 4.71 9.13 22.27 


Consider These Advantages: 


1. Policy valid anywhere in world. 5. Liberal Cash, Loan and Extended 
values. 

6. Lump sum te your beneficiary, 

which may be your fiancee if se 

desired. 

Full coverage at all times, even in 

actual combat. 


2. Rates do not increase when you 
return to civilian life. 

3. Premiums deducted monthly from 
your pay. 7. 

4. No medical exam necessary. 





Print the following information on a separate sheet of paper 


Full name—complete Military Address—Serial No. & Rank— 
Date enlisted—Complete Home Address—Birth (Day, Month, 
Year, State)—Height & Weight—Race & Nationality—Married or 
Single—Beneficlary (Age, Address & Relationship)—State 
whether $1000, $2000, $3000 or $5000 policy desired. 











MAIL TO 


LAWRENCE & LAWRENCE 


(Life Insurance Brokers) 


Sixth Floor Burk Burnett Bidg. Fort Worth 2, Texas 





1, 1944 








YOU simply could not believe the gigantic collection of ships that lay out there waiting to unload,” Ernie Pyle wrote in Normandy. 
. . now they stood staring as if in a trance... 
and looking out across the water and seeing what their compatriots saw. 


were looking out to sea. 





“The prisoners, ioo, 


. if only all Germany could have had the rich experience of standing on the bluff 


—U.S. Signal Corps Photo 





Sergeant With Action In France 
Has Best Combat-Soldier Creed 


CAMP VAN DORN, Miss. — The 
perfect soldier has been set down 
in print by a veteran of an American 
Field Service ambulance unit in the 
early fighting in France, Sgt. Elias 
A. Nasser, of Hq. Det., 363rd Med. 
Bn., 63rd Division. 

Cleverly utilizing the first letters 
of his entry to spell SIXTY THIRD, 
Sergeant Nasser was awarded a 
three-day pass as winner of the divi- 
sion contest for the best éssay on 
the creed of the combat soldier. He 
also received a commendation from 
Maj. Gen. Louis E. Hibbs, division 
commander. 

Although the contest offered only 
one pass for the winner, General 
Hibbs was so impressed by the spirit 
of the essays that he awarded 
three-day passes to four soldiers 
whose entries most closely rivaled 
that of Sergeant Nasser. The four 
contestants receiving passes were 
Pvt. A. L. Selman, Hq. Co., 2nd Bn., 
254th Inf.; Pvt. Mark Wheeler, Serv- 
ice Co., 24th Inf.; Sgt. Alga Gustaf- 
son, Co. A, 263rd Engineer Bn., and 
Pvt. Robert L. Hausser, formerly of 
6th Co., R. T. G. 

Here’s Sergeant Nasser’s prize- 
winning entry, “The Creed of A Com- 
bat Soldier”: 

He 

SILENT. He 
results of an 
gpoken, trivial 


is: 

has seen the tragic 
off-duty, carelessly 
word. To him, the 
very walls and trees have ears. He 
is resolved that his fellow soldier 
will not be trapped and shot because 
he shot his trap! ; 

INTELLIGENT. He combines initi- 
ative with knowledge. He is cool 
under strain of combat, calculating 
under all situations—he knows @ 
dumb doughboy soon becomes a dead 
duck! 

X-RAY MINDED. He takes noth- 
ing for granted, and assumes the 
enemy is always around. He pre- 
pares, probes and penetrates for 
their every possible move. His code 
—‘My first shot must be the enemy’s 
last.’ 

THOROUGH. He realizes every 
move is planned for ultimate and 
complete victory. He knows the 
military chain is only as strong as 
his own individual] link. He executes 
his job completely—and is ‘there 
100 per cent’ when the call comes. 

YOUNG. In body and mind, he 
keeps himself young. Free from ab- 
use and excess, he becomes sharp in 
action, swift in decision. He is the 
living symbol! of Cardinal] Richelieu’s 
immortal words: “In the bright lexi- 
con of youth, there is no such word 
as failure.” 

TENACIOUS. With the guidance 
of God, and faith in America, he 
clings with the strength of Gibraltar 
to the principles for which he is 
Hghting. His purpose is plain—but 
powerful)! — the puiverization and 





paralysis of the enemy forces. 
HARD. He knows this is essentially 
a war of increasing power, push and 
penetration. Whether in battle, bi- 
vouac or barracks, he tempers body 
and mind to cold, steel-like hard- 
ness—is prepared at ali times to 
deliver the decisive crushing blow. 
INDUSTRIOUS. With reverence to 
his God, respect to his superiors 
and devotion to his Country, he 
applies himself diligently to his 
specific duty, thus contributing to 
the maximum striking power of his 
unit. He works hard—plays hard— 


strikes hard. 
| RESOURCEFUL, He is constantly 
/alert-anticipating. His weapon, 
whether machine gun, mortar, M-1 
rifle or the mighty Howitzer, is his 
right arm. He adjusts and analyses 
each situation, and his skill and 
decision become unfailingly accurate. 
DETERMINED .. . to annihilate 
now and for all time the treacherous 
tyranny which had hoped to drain 
|the lifeblood of our peoples ... To 
restore and insure peace to the God- 
fearing, freedom-loving democratic 
|peoples of the world! 








Would Modernize! 


28 Centuries Old, Chinese 
Signalmen Seeking Yank Tips 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif. -— Capt. 
Hung Yen Lo, official representative 
of a Signal Corps that was func- 
tioning 900 years before the birth of 
Christ, is now stationed at this West- 
ern Signal Corps Training Center as 
an observer for the Chinese Army. 

For the next two months Captain 
Lo will concentrate particularly on 
the training and administrative 
methods of the United States Army 
Signal Corps to bring back to the 
world’s oldest Signal Corps the lat- 
est ideas and improvements evolved 
by the Occident. 

In War 12 Years 


Captain Lo is a graduate of the 
Central Academy, Chine’s West 
Point, and a veteran of battling 
against the Japanese for a 12-year 
period, beginning with the battle of 
Chapei, in 1932, and.including Chang- 
sha and innumerable other engage- 
ments. 

Although the Chinese alphabet and 
written language are ideographs and 
transmit languages by formal pic- 
tures, the Chinese Signal Corps pre- 
fers telegraph and radio as a means 
of communication. Each ideograph is 
kissigned a number and it is these 
numbers which are flashed by wire, 
wigwag or heliograph. 

Some idea of the antiquity of the 
Chinese Signal Corps is contained 
in the fact that it was founded 28 
centuries ago. This means that the 
Chinese Army had officially estab- 
lished a Signal Corps branch 900 
years before Caesar—in fact, 200 
years before there was even a Rome 
—and a good 300 years before the 
Japanese Empire was founded. 

Signal Fires 

The Chinese have been using pige- 
ons to carry messages for a little 
over a thousand years. As for Amer- 
ica and Paul Revere, their first 
means of communication were signal 
fires. Lit along the Great Wall of 
China, they warned of attack by 


' 


roving brigands. 
The Signal Corps, in Chinese, is 
| called Tong Shin Bin, ang the GI 
| in this corps is called “Soldier Who 
Gets the Message Through.” 


| They're using quite a few women 


|}in the Chinese Signal Corps, the 
captain revealed. They don’t call 
them WACs, however. Their name 


is Fun-yi Fu-wu Quan, but no mat- 
ter how you spell it, he concluded, 
they do the same fine job there as 
WACs do here. 


Stopped Japs, 


Given Honors 


WASHINGTON—Battle honors 
have been awarded in the name of 
the President to Company E and 
Company F, 148th Infantry Regi- 
ment, 37th (Ohio) Infantry Division, 
for “the magnificent gallantry, hero- 
ism, teamwork and the will-to-win” 
they displayed and the “tremendously 
significant part” each took in a 
counterattack which stopped a Japa- 
nese offensive against American de- 


fenses on Bougainville Island, the 
War Department announces. 
The heroic Infantry companies 


thus cited, resisting offensive opera- 
tions by the enemy last March, 
counterattacked on Hill 700, the ac- 
tion resulting “in the destruction of 
Japanese forces in that sector and 
the removal of a major threat to our 
position,” according to the citations 
of the two units. 


Buddies Honor Wounded GI 

WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy— 
Pvt. Robert J. Reyhons, whose leg 
was amputated below the knee after 
he had stepped on a box mine, re- 
cently was honored by his buddies 
of an anti-aircraft outfit by election 
as “Soldier of the Week.” 
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Nazis Invited To Lunch 


(Continued From Page 1) 
something for me to cook, I 
didn’t bring anything.” 


Lt. Charles Gilpin, Norris City, 
Ill., thinks flak suits are wonderful. 
His has saved him four times so far. 

A chunk of antiaircraft shell six 
inches long and nearly an inch 

through tore into his Fortress on 
his 29th mission over Berlin yester- 
day and struck him on the chest, 
but damaged only the armor and 
padding of the vest. 

French patriots are punishing 
female collaborationists by “scalp- 
ing” them. 

Lt. Francis Carpenter told of see- 
ing a crowd centered around & 
young girl in the village square. 

“Someone had the girl. by the 
hair, Then I saw the flash of scis- 
sors and great chunks of black 
hair fell from her head. I asked a 
Frenchman the reason and he said 
she had been a friend of the Ger- 
mans, 

“An American MP and I made 
an effort to keep the crowd mov- 
ing, but without success. ‘Iney 
soon had her bald, and she ran 
away sobbing.” 








With the invasion in full swing 
and the soldier horde gone, London 
for the first time in two years is a 
city of some surpluses. 

Taxicabs, empty of fares, wait in 
line. City bars are no longer crowd- 
ed and there is whiskey to spare— 
also hotel rooms and _ restaurant 
tables. Buses and trains are less 
crowded and theater queues have 
lessened. 


Sgt. John B. Larson, Spokane, 
Wash., Marauder bombardier of 
the 9th AAF, had 24 hours off in 
the middle of the invasion to get 
married. 

When he got back to his base 
from the Normandy coast he was 
given special leave to go to South- 
end to wed 19-year-old Ivy Bow- 
man, a land worker, 

One million cigarettes distributed 
to troops in Normandy recently were 
a gift from Gen. Sir. Bernard L. 
Montgomery, himself a non-smoker. 

Purchase was made with cash pre- 
sented to the general since his tri- 
umphant return from North Africa. 

Another million smokes will be 
sent to the front soon. There are 
no indications how long the money 
will last at this rate! 





Eighty enemy vessels were sunk 
by the RAF in the ports of Le 
Havre and Boulougne in day and 
night attacks on Jume 14 and 15 
the Air Ministry said recently. A 
substantial portion of German 
Channel forces were thus put out 
of action. 

Photos showed that some ships 
were sunk at their berths while 








leave the harbors, The toll in- 
cluded 22 E and R boats, three 
torpedo boats, one corvette, one 
M-class minesweeper, three M- 
class tenders, six tank landing 
craft, a score of naval auxiliaries 
and another score of vessels of 
various types, 


The American Divisions—4th, 9th 
and 79th of the Seventh Army Corps 
—successful in cracking German re 
sistance at Cherbourg, are being 
given a much-needed brief rest while 
being reassembled, after which 
they'll be ready for other offensive 
actions. 


While Americans are being rest- 
ed up, the big show in the vicinity 
of Caen is being carried on by the 
British, with its attack definitely 
an all-out offensive, involving large 
commitments of men, and is pro- 
gressing well. 





American wives and sweethearts 
of men engaged in France action 
have no cause for jealousy in the 
kisses being bestowed by Normandy 
women. According to a correspond. 
ent, they are merely embraces of 
gratefulness at their liberation. 


Declaring that “every great wat 
ceases by the fact that men will 
not fight any more, whatever order 
is given by a general or a govern 
ment,” Field Marshal Lord Iron. 
side, former chief of the Imperial 
Staff, from his home at Bury St 
Edmunds, England, said Tuesday 
“the war Is nearly over, I think.” 
Summed-up, his comments were 
that German lines had been broken 
in Italy, that they were being 
Smashed in France, and that 
Heinies wouldn't “take it.” 





It's a great contest between Thun 
derbolt pilots of the Eighth Als 
Force as Lt. Col. Francie E. Gabresk 
of Oil City, Pa., shooting down } 
Messerschmitt 109 over France Tues 
day, brought his score to 27 in the 
air and two on the ground, a tie with 
Maj. Robert Johnson, of Lawton 
Okla. 





Four hundred Americans, wouné 
ed in the first days of the invasion, 
will be arriving soon by plane 
from London, Several men whe 
were D-Day casualties already have 
arrived in the United States by aif 
transport. 


There have been 1,200,000 separw 
tions from the Army from the start 
of the war through last April 30, the 
War Department announces. Most 
separations resulted from honorable 
discharges—a total of 922,000. Death 
both battle and noncombat, totale 
14,000 officers and 49,000 enlist 
men. Prisoners of war and missin 
amounted to 12,000 officers and 50, 


others were sunk before they could enlisted men. 
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Coca-Cola Folks 
‘Earn Horn Toots 


OGDEN, Utah—Musical _instru- 
ments by the’ hundreds are being re- 
ceived daily at the Utah ASF Depot 
Band and Instrument Repair Shop 
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Tragic Welcome for GI 


_CHARTIERS, Pa.—Pvt. John Bar- 
| nish, anticipating a happy furlough, 
| came home to grim tragedy last Sat- 
|urday. He was informed his father 
| had been killed in a mine disaster, 
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Learning Tongue-Twisters 

: CAMP COOKE, Calif.—Sparked by 
invasion-quickened interest in the 
French and German areas rapidly 
moving to the position of paramount 
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WEARIED by house-to-house fighting in a French coast town, American troops take a break 
in a milk house, part of a farm that was cleared of German snipers, before moving on to the 


next objective. 


—U. §. Signal Corps Photo 





Help Science Fight Flu 





Conchies Act As ‘Guinea Pigs’ 


WASHINGTON—YTo aid the Army, who had the vague but serious, dis- 
in its battle against influenza and | 


pneumonia, three groups of con- 
scientious objectors confined’ in 


camps in this country volunteered to | 


be infected with the virus of these 
diseases, according to a report made 
to the Preventative Medicine Service 
of the Office of The Surgeon General 
and announced by the War Depart- 
ment. 


A total of 94 of the 122 men in-| 


volved became ill, some of them 
seriously, but all recovered. 

The report was made by Dr. 
president of the Boarg for the In- 
vestigation and Control of Influenza 
and other Epidemic Diseases in the 
Army. It covered research done in 
the last year by two of the board's 
component commissions, that on in- 
fluenza headed by Dr. Thomas 
Francis, Jr., of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., and that 
on acute respiratory diseases headed 
by Dr. John H. Dingle of Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 

The employment of conscientious 
ebjectors as test subjects was done 
with the approval of the Selective 
Service System; Maj. Gen. Norman 
T. Kirk, U. S. Army, The Suregon 
General, and the National Service 
Board of Religious Objectors, which 
maintains an office in Washington, 
D. C. It was done on an entirely 
volunteer basis after the purposes, 
reasons, and dangers of the experi- 
ments had been fully explained to 
the men by the doctors in charge. 

Dr. Dingle’s study was carried on 
at the camp at Gatlinburg, Tenn., 
where 45 to 50 men volunteered to 
permit their noses and throats to be 
eprayed with washings from the 
noses of seven soldiers at Fort Bragg 





Describe the Plane 
You Like, Win Bond 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Five thousand 
dollars in War Bond awards are 
offered for the best letters on “The 
Plane You'd Like To Own,” by the 
editors of POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. The contest closes 
September 30, 1944. 

Purpose of the contest is to find out 
what kind of postwar air flivvers are 
wanted by those who will be in the 
Market to buy planes or operate 
them after the war. 

All you have to do is write a let- 
ter describing what you think the 

stwar air flivver should be Jjike. 

e@ awards are for two classes, pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional. Com- 

lete details and contest rules may 

obtained by writing POPULAR 

CIENCE MONTHLY, 353 Fourth 

venue, New York 10, N. ¥. 


|niclan who eats glass, 


ease known as 
pneumonia.” 

| The influenza work was done at the 
camp at Wellston, Mich. In this 
| case, the purpose was to test the 
| validity of reports that inhalation of 


“primary atypical 


who had recovered from influenza 
would protect the subject from in- 
fection. The serum, it was found, 
did not confer immunity and the in- 
vestigators concluded that vaccina- 
an offers more hope of protection 
against influenza than passive im- 


|sprayed blood serum from a person | munity through inhaled serum. 








| The distinction of having his pants 
repaired by . . 
Fort Worth Field, Tex., scuffling 
with his buddy, tore a hole in the 
seat of his OD’s. Dashing into an 
“army-ish-looking” building nearby 
he found himself in a group of ladies 
folding surgical dressings. After a 
word of explanation he was led to 
the dressing room, which had been 
cleared in advance, and the pants 
were handed out to a smiling lady in 
white, and shortly returned, in wear- 
able shape. Back in his pants the 
grateful soldier sought the name of 
the angel of mercy, and learned that 
she was Mrs. Barton K. Yount, wife 
of the lieutenant-general, command- 
er of the post. He had dashed for 
refuge into the Army Wives’ Club 
Red Cross work room. 

Scalpels, test tubes and sutures 
which disappear mysteriously at the 
106th General Hospital at Fort Me- 
Clellan, Ala., are usually blamed on 
Pvt. James J. Perez, a surgical tech- 
tacks, razor 
blades and such whenever he has 


an interested audience. As “The 
Great Glasco” in show business, 
Perez has been getting away with 


selected hardware for some 23 years. 
He asserts that, while working for 
carnivals he swallowed a half-box of 
tacks and a light bulb as regular 
daily procedure. He claims that 
some unusual acid in his stomach 
takes care of the glass. Lately, when 
razor blades are scarce, he has been 
cutting down on that item of his 
diet. 

What started as hitch-hiking on 
the first step of their honeymoon 
turned into GI transportation for 
WAC Mess Sgt. A. Frances Toler, of 
the Mississippi! Ordnance Plant, at 
Ila, Miss., and Cpl. Noah (Bob Hess, 
of Camp Van Dorn, Miss. Missing the 
last bus to camp after their wedding 
in Woodville, Miss., they set out to 
cover the 19 miles by the thumb 
method. The first car they thumbed 
was a jeep, manned by two officers, 
who took them right to the camp. 
The two have made plans to visit 
each other on alternate weekends, 
to prove that theirs ts a real 50-50 
partnership. 

There was considerable excitement 
in the WAC dormitory at Camp 





Howze, Tex., when two GI uniforms 


. Well, a corporal at | 


ALL PRESENT OR 
| ACCOUNTED FOR 


Francis G. Blake of Yale University, | 


were seen mixed up with , . . what 
you would expect ... in the laundry. 
The incident was the result of an 
outing of two soldiers with WAC 
dates, during which they all got 
soaked and buddy in a sudden cloud- 
burst. Following which the good 


| hearted WACs volunteered to do a 


while-you-wait laundry job on the 
ODs. Real excitement cropped up 
when someone began to query where 
the soldiers stayed while the clean- 
ing was done. It was revealed, 
eventually, that they had been in 
the swimming pool. 

Troop movement section at post 
headquarters, Kearns Depot, Utah, 
reports the following telegram sent 
by an enlisted man en route to the 
station: “Ten-day delay requested.” 
When a wire of inquiry was sent 
to his home town it brought back 
this: “Unable to locate soldier, but 
his wife states he cannot leave till 
he fixes front porch.” 


A new Army order was born at 
Camp Polk, La., when Pfc. Philip E. 
Carroll walked up to the kitchen 
truck looking for breakfast, just 
after coming off guard. The cook 
challenged: “Halt, who’s there,” and 
on being answered, bellowed: “Ad- 
vance and be fed.” 

Speaking of WAC influence in the 
Army, WAC Maj. Hazel K. Miller, 
just returned from Australia, tells 
that, with the arrival of the first 
women soldiers’ group in that coun- 
try, some of them were assigned to 
censorship work. Soon the word 
went around among the GIs: “Watch 
your language, boys, the censor is a 
lady.” 

Pvt. Wenzel Arbuckle, of Hq. Co. 
66th Battalion, at Camp Barkeley, 
Tex., had pooh-poohed the danger of 
rattlesnakes. But he is cynical no 
longer. Out on a_ reconnaissance 
mission recently, Lt. Harold Cripe, 
his platoon leader, ran onto one of 
the breed, pinned its head down with 
a shovel handle and forced it into 
the seat cover of a jeep, after which 
the zipper was pulled shut. He 
wanted to take the rattler back to 
camp to show the men what one 
looked like. Arbuckle rode the five 
miles sweating, and holding the 





makeshift cage to the side of the 
peep with a stick. 





Army Hit Kit 


June Edition 


Sn | 


(1) In the Good Old 


Summer Time 
(An All-time Old Timer) 
In the good old summer time, 
In the good old summer time, 
Strolling through the shady lanes, 
With your baby mine. 
You hold her hand and she holds 
yours, 
And that’s a very good sign 
That she’s your tootsey wootsey 
In the good old summer time. 
Copyright 1902 by Howley, Haviland & 
Dresser. 
Copyright Assigned 1932 to Edward B. 


Marks Music Corp., New York, N. Y¥. 


Used by Permission 


(2) Girl of My Dreams 


(There’s Only One!) 
Girl of my dream, I love you, honest 
I do; 
You are so sweet. 
If I could just hold your charms 
again in my arms, 
Then life would be complete. 
Since you've been gone, dear, 
Life don’t ‘seem the same; 
Please come back again. 
And after all’s said and done, there’s 
only one; 
Girl of my dreams, it’s you. 
as. Franklin Clapp. 
pen de = ‘Assigned. 1927 to Jack Mills, 
Inc.. New York, N. 
Used by a 


(3) Beer Barrel Polka 


(Drink It Down!) 








Verse: 

There’s a garden, what a garden! 

Only happy faces bloom there, 

And there’s never any room there 

For a worry or a gloom there. 

Oh, there’s music and there’s danc- 
ing, 

And a lot of sweet romaricing! 

When they play a polka, 

They all get in the swing. 

Ev’ry time they hear that oom-pa-pa, 

Ev’rybody feels so tra-la-la; 

They want to 
away; 

They all go lah-de-ah-de-ay! 

Then they hear a rumble on the 
floor: 

It’s the big surprise they’re waiting 
for; 

And all the couples form a ring; 

For miles around you'll hear them 
sing! 
Chorus: 

Roll out the barrel; We'll have a 
barrel of fun. 

Roll out the barrel; 
blues on the run. 

Zing! Boom! Ta-rar-el! 

Ring out a song of good cheer! 

Now’s the time to roll the barrel, 

For the gang’s all here 


Copyright 1934 by Jana Hoffman ) 
Ansigned to Shapiro, Bernstein 4c 


Copyyient 1008 4 Sma i ornate 


sot w Permission 


(4) San Fernando 
Valley 


(New Cowboy Song Hit) 

Oh! I’m packin’ my grip and I'm 
leaving today, 

’Cause I’m taking @ trip California 
way. 

I’m gonna settle down and never 
more roam 

And make the San Fernando Valley 
my home. 

I'll forget my sins, I’ be makin’ 
new friends, 

Where the West begins and the sun- 
set ends, 

‘Cause I’ve decided where 
truly” should be, 

And it’s the San Fernande Valley 
for me. 

I think that I’m safe in statin’ she 
will be waitin’ 

When my lonely journey ig done; 

And kindly old Rev-rend Thomas 
made us a promise 

He will make the two of us one. 

So, I’m hittin’ the trail to the cow 
country. 

You can forward my mail care of 
R. F. D. 

I’m gonna settle down and never 
more roam 

And make the San Fernando Valley 
my home. 


Copyright oe by mnytete Musie Corp., 
ew York, N 


We've got the 





“yours 





Used 4, "Permission 


throw their cares) 





(5) The Sweetheart of 
Sigma Chi 


(She’s the Sweetest Girl) 
The girl of my dreams is the sweet 
est girl of all the girls I know. 
Each sweet co-ed, like a rainbow 
trail, 

Fades in the afterglow. 

The blue of her eyes and the gold 
of her hair 

Are a blend of the western sky; 

And the moonlight beams on 
girl of my dreams: 

She’s the Sweetheart of Sigma Chi, 


Copyright 1912 by Richard E. Vernor 
Publishing Co. 

Copyright Renewed by Byron D. Stokes 
and F. Dudleigh Vernor. 
Copyright wy 1939 to 
Music Corp., New York, N. 

Used by Permission 


(6) After You’ve Gone 


(A Grand Old Favorite) 


the 


Melrose 
» A 





After you've gone and left me 
crying, 
After you've gone, there’s no de 
nying, 


You'll feel blue, you'll feel sad; 

You’l miss the dearest pa you've 
ever had. 

There'll come a time, now don’t for- 
get it, 

There'll come a time when you'll 
regret it. 

Some day when you grow lonely, 

Your heart will break like mine and 
you'll want me only, 

After you've gone, after you've gone 
away. 

Copyright pe by Mayfair Musie Corp.,, 


New York 
Used - Permission 





(7) It’s Love—Love— 


Love 


(Radio Rumba Favorite) 

Imagine you imagining that you 
love me 

And starting on a family tree; 

Imagine starting on a family tree} 

The mama is you and the papa 
is me. 

**If your heart goes bumpety-bump, 

It’s love—love—love! 

If your throat comes up with @ 
lump, 

It’s love—love—love! 

If your knees go knockety-knock, 

It’s love—love—love! 

If you’re cookoo like the cookoe 
in the clock, 

It’s love—love—love! 

Chorus 

Imagine you imagining a cozy —- 

Complete with running dog ean 
cat; 

Imagine having running dog and 
cat; 

And we will have “Welcome” all 
over the mat. 

Repeat from ** to finish chorus. 


Third Chorus 

Imagine you imagining a man and 
wife; 

We'll go and buy a fork and a 
knife; 

Imagine eating with a fork and 
a knife; 

How ritzy we'll be for the rest of 
our life. 


Repeat from ** to finish chorus. 
Copyright 1943 by Santly-Joy, Inc., New 
ork, N. Y. 
Used by Permission 


(8) A Lovely Way to 
Spend An Evening 


(A Radio Song Favorite) 

This is a lovely way to spend an 
evening; 

Can't think of anything I'd rather 
do. 

This is a lovely way to spend an 
evening; 

Can’t think of anyone as lovely as 
you. 

A casual stroll thru a garden, 

A kiss by a lazy lagoon, 

Catching a breath of moonlight, 

Humming our fav’rite tune: 

This is a lovely way to spend an 
evening. 

I want to save all my nights and 
spend them with you. 

Copyright 1943 by T. B. Harms Oo. 


Used” by ‘Permission 








CAMP COOKE, Calif—Elementary 
dancing classes inagurated on Juné 
12 at Service Club 1 are being con 
tinued throughout this week to put 
the finishing polish on the terpsicl- 
orean skill of the neophytes 
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Accept Volunteers Now 
For Parachute Troops 


WASHINGTON — Volunteers for 
the parachute troops are now being 
accepted from all branches of the 


Army, the War Department an- 
nounces. 
Since last fall, applications had 


been accepted only from personnel 
at Infantry and Artillery Replace- 
ment Training Centers, but under 
the new policy physically qualified 
officers and enlisted men under 32 
years of age in other Army Ground 
Forces organizations, or Army Air 
Forces or Army Service Forces units 
are eligible. for transfer, with the 
exception of certain highly skilled 
men in critical assignments. 

To meet the rigid requirements, 
volunteers must be in top physical 
condition. They must be not over 
72 inches tall, weigh not more than 
185 pounds, and have 20/40 vision 
or better for each eye. Endurance, 
alertness, aggressiveness, sound 
limbs and firm muscles are essential 
requisites. 

How to Apply 

Men who believe they can qualify 
may apply for transfer by initiating 
requests through company com- 
manders. A request must be accom- 
panied by a report of physical exam- 
ination and a certificate stating will- 
ingness to perform frequent aerial 
flights and parachute jumps. 

After being accepted, a candidate 
is sent to the Parachute School at 
Fort Benning, Ga., where he under- 
goes an intensive four-week course, 

The first phase of the course is 
designed for physical hardening, and 
includes tumbling, jump technique, 
and instruction in packing of para- 
chutes. Later the student makes his 
first descent from a 250-foot tower. 
He will jump from a control tower, 
where the parachute is guided by 
cables, and from a free tower, where 
the descent is unguided. 

In the final phase of training the 
soldier makes a minimum of five 
jumps from an airplane in flight. 
The qualifying jumps are from vary- 





ing heights, and at least two are 
mass jumps of 12 men each. If the 
candidate successfully executes the 
five jumps, he receives paratrooper 
wings and is assigned to a parachute 
troop unit. 

Every man who attends the Para- 
chute School is a volunteer. Gradu- 
ates distinguished themselves in the 
invasion of France, where they oper- 
ated behind enemy lines in advance 
of the landing troops, and have been 
in the vanguard of Allied drives in 
every theater of operations. 

Enlisted paratroopers are paid $50 
a month in addition to regular pay, 
and officers receive an extra $100 a 
month. The additional pay is effec- 
tive as soon as parachute training 
begins. 


Wounded Assured 


Comfortable Travel 


WASHINGTON—A sweeping order 
was issued by the Office of Defense 
Transportation last week permitting 
railways in the United States, after 
midnight on June 26th, to refuse pas- 
sengers, cancel reservations and take 
whatever action may be necessary to 
assure space for “invalid troops and 
their attendants.” 

Col. J. Monroe Johnson, ODT Di- 
rector, in a letter to J. J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of Rail- 
roads, explairied that this would give 
the railroads any legal support in 
any measures they might take to 
restrict travel other than casualties, 
and enable them to act without fear 
of unthinking opposition. 

This means that for an idefinite 
period the military authorities vir- 
tually control the railroads as to 
passenger-carrying and assures that 
every possible accommodation and 
comfort will be given wounded men 
in transport to hospitais or other 
points. 








Scout Fires at Armored Car 
And Seared Jerries Vamoose 


WASHINGTON — As a scout with 
the famous 36th Infantry Division in 
Italy, Pvt. Robert C. Piereman, 20, 
Pasadena, Md., would have sold his 
chances for life or liberty for a small 
sum, indeed, at one stage of ihe 
battle for Mount Lungo. 

“Well ahead of our outfit, another 
scout and myself rounded a turn in 
the road and found ourselves con- 
fronted by a Nazi armored car, fully 
manned,” Private Piercman said. 

“IT figured the best that could hap- 
pen to me was to be taken prisoner, 
because there didn’t seem to be any 
chance to get out of the trap. But 
my buddy didn’t stop to figure, I 
guess. 

“He fired one shot from his M-1 
rifle. And to our astonishment, the 
Jerry armored car whipped around 
and raced off without a shot having 
been fired at us. I suppose the Jer- 
ries figured there was a whole bat- 
talion of American Infantry coming 
around the bend.” 

Private Piereman saw such action 
as the landing at Salerno, the cross- 
ing of the Rapido River, the battle 
of Horseshoe Bend, and many other 
bitter engagements. He witnessed 
many acts of heroism. 


One WAC Private 
Has Everything 


FT. OGLETHORPE, Ga. — Six-in- 
one is Pvt. Ima Burke, of Houston, 
Tex., now going through basic train- 
ing here. 

She’s a WAC, the mother of a 
WAC, the mother of a SPAR, the 
wife of a soldier, the sister of a 
soldier, and the mother-in-law of a 
soldier! 

The family tree includes WAC 
daughter Pvt. Christine Duff, Camp 
Wolters, Tex.; SPAR Seaman 2/c 
Eileen Statham, stationed at Palm 
Beach, Fla.; son-in-law SPAR Stat- 
ham’s husband, Cpl. Alvin Statham, 
a bombardier in Italy; soldier hus- 
band, Cpl. Allen R. Burke, an Army 
Engineer in Persia; and GI brother, 
Pvt. Tom Mullin, in the Army Air 
Forces. 








“One,” he said, “that seemed typi- 
cal of many of them, was performed 
by Sgt. Bill Dietrich, of Waco, Tex., 
who, like all the Texans in the 36th, 
was a great soldicr. 


“He crawled up to within 10 feet 
of a Jerry machine gun nest and 
killed the crew and destroyed the 
gun with anti-tank grenades launch- 
ed from his ‘03 rifle. Dietrich 
thought so little about it that’ he 
didn’t even bother to report it to 
the company commander, but his 
platoon leader saw what he did and 
reported it.” 


Blind Veteran School 
Opens in Connecticut 


WASHINGTON—A _ rehabilitation 
center where blinded veterans of all 
branches of the service will receive 
extensive training to fit them for 
successful civilian lives will be 
opened on or about July 1, at a 
former, boys’ schoo] at Avon, Conn., 
the War Department announced. 


All blinded servicemen will be sent 
to the center after they have re- 
ceived maximum benefits from medi- 
cal and surgical tr&&{tment in serv- 
ice hospitals. The new Installation, 
which was leased from the Avon 
school, will be known as the Old 
Farm Convalescent Hospital, and is 
under command of Col. Frederic 
Thorne, Medical Corps, an outstand- 
ing ophthalmologist. 

Purpose of the center is to pro- 
vide additional training for the blind 
in personal and social adjustment— 
to help them “learn how to be 
blind.” They will be given exten- 
sive pre-vocational training on a 
sampling basis to determine so far 
as possible those occupational fields 
in which they will have the best 
chance of success after discharge 
from the service. 


29 Given Spirit Medals 

FORT HANCOCK, N. J.—Ten sol- 
diers from Fort Hancock and adja- 
cent installations and 19 WACs as- 
signed to this Post are the proud re- 
cipients of the American Spirit Med- 





|al, the Good Conduct Medal ang the 


Certificate of Merit. 
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AMERICAN gun battery of an antiaircraft unit goes into action on a beachhead in France. 


The pile of empty shell cas 
90-mm. gun. 


es is mute testimony to the amount of steel thrown out by this 


—U.S. Signal Corps Phote 





Medical Units At 
Work 45 Minutes 
After Landings 


LONDON—Medical units were on 
the Normandy beachheads within 45 
minutes after the first troops landed 
on D-Day, picking up casualties de- 
spite withering gun fire, it was dis- 
closed by medical officers who swam 
and waded ashore when their land- 
ing barge sank under them after it 
struck a mine. 


After the assault troops had ad- 
vanced beyond the beach dunes the 
landing area was raked with machine 
gun and mortar fire and by snipers, 
but the medical men continued with 
their work through this and orderiies 
braved fire to bring back wounded 
or to dig trenches for them in the 
sand. During the first day 22 major 
operations were performed in the 
beachhead area and this rate was 
continued for the first three days 
of the invasion. 

Moving inland in the wake of the 
troops the medical unit set up an 
operating unit in a church. An- 
other improvised hospital was set up 
in a barn. The convalescent wound- 
ed were accommodated in neighbor- 
ing farm houses. 


Fliers "Chute Into 
Grand Canyon, Ariz. 


KINGMAN, Ariz. — Three Army 
fliers, who parachuted from a heavy 
bomber when it developed engine 
trouble in north-central Arizona, 
parachuted to Tonto Plateau, an iso- 
lated formation, almost Inaccessable, 
4,500 feet below the north rim of 
the Grand Canyon. 

Searchers in planes from King- 
man Air Base saw one man and 
dropped colored flares, asking that 
a green one be fired for each unin- 
jured man and a red one for any in- 
jured. Three green flares appeared. 

The plane had been en route from 
Tonopah, Nev., to Tucson, Ariz., 
when trouble developed at 28,000 
feet. With the engines dead the 
crew was ordered to jump at 12,000 
feet. When three of them left the 
ship the engines caught again and 
it was brought in by the pilot and 
co-pilot. 

Water and food was dropped by 
the searching planes. A party of 
Coast Guardsmen worked their way 
along the rocky canyon walls to 
effect a rescue. 


Invasion Gliders 
Salvaged "On Fly’ 


A FIELD IN NORMANDY—When 
a C-47 transport sky train swooped 
over this field, snatched a D-Day 
glider up in the air and towed it 
back to England, it inaugurated the 
new Army salvage program for the 
motorless box-cars. 

According to Col. Glynne M. Jones, 
Ninth Troops Carrier Command of- 
ficer, this was the first time that 
the gliders had been reclaimed on 
the fly from the combat areas from 
anything but prepared landing strips. 





— 


Wine Safer Drink Than Water 
Tip-Off To Invasion Troops 


(From Warweek) 

Yes, boys, it’s true. Wine is better 
than water' 

That’s not the old pub-crawler 
croaking. That is straight dope from 
the fighting fronts of Italy. 

The water of Europe is polluted. 
It never was much good, and now, 
filth-ridden by the ravages of war, 
it is often deadly. 

Traditional solution to the prob- 
lem, the one adopted by Frenchmen 
and other Europeans, was to drink 
wine and beer. Yanks in Italy, where 
the water isn’t so pure either, began 
drinking wine too—with salutary 
results. 

“Jeez, this water—you can’t swal- 
low the stuff,” an infantry corporal 
in Italy said. “But the wine—that’s 
not bad when you can get it. The 
medics say it’s all right, too.” 

Asked to confirm this statement, 
the local Office of the Chief Surgeon 
for Preventative Medicine told War- 
week: 

“Considering the widespread pol- 
lution of water on the Continent, it 
is readily understandable why Euro- 
peans usually drink wine in prefer- 
ence to water.” 

There you are, Jackson. Hardly 
an official indorsement of drunken- 
ness, but if you can’t figure it out 
you had better go thirsty when the 
invasion starts. 

Dilute Your Wine 

One warning: Taken straight, vin 
ordinaire (plain red wine to you) 
may give you the Chinese trots— 
not to mention the hangover. Mix 
one part wine with two parts water 
and you'll be okay. 

However, pleasant as you may find 
Bacchannalian refreshment, there 
will be plenty of times during the 
Big Show when plain old aqua pura 
will be the only liquid available. In 
such circumstances, remember these 
pointers: 

Under no. circumstances = drink 
water from any source whatever 
until it has been chlorinated. Even 
if you are lucky enough to find the 
plumbing working in a house, don’t 
fill your canteen at the tap. If you 
do, you are apt to wind up with 
cholera, typhoid fever, dysentery— 
or at least e bad dose of the GIs. 

Don’t Believe Civilians 

Civilians may tell you the water 
Is safe. Don't believe them. Drink 
only the water which is issued you 
from an engineer water point or 
that which has been chlorinated by 
lister bag or canteen methods. The 
medics attached to your outfit can 
tell you all about it. 

One of the most important things 
you will have to ‘earn is to get 
along on shoit water rations. Even 
under the most favorable vonditions 
each man will only get two quarts 
a day during the first two days of 
assault. 

That is all you will 
waste it. 

If your outfit 
out by itself, 


get. Don’t 
happens to be stuck 
the Engineers may 
not be able to send you any water 
at all. Under such circumstances 
you can purify your own water by 


lister bag or canteen methods—un- 
less chemical warfare gases have 
been used. 

Every medical officer is equipped 
to test the purity of water. Don’t 
take a chance. It’s better to 20 
thirsty for a while than to die. 


Nelson Predicts 
Bright Postwar 


HOBOKEN, N. J.—In an address 
which he was to have made to the 


Stevens Institute of Technology here, 
but which was read in his absence 
through illness, Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production 
Board, emphasized that the WPB 
had no intention of trying te effect 
permanent change in the basic econ- 
omy of the country. 

“I believe our country will tap 
new wellsprings after the war,” Mr, 
Nelson had written, “that we will 
distribute the goods we produce 
more widely than before, and that 
our people will know material and 
psychological satisfaction that will 
make the past seem but a troubled 
prologue for a brilliant future.” 


Coke Chases GI 
In Africa To 
Alabama Relay 


FT. McCLELLAN, Ala.—Pfe. Wil- 
liam Chapman of Shamokin, Pa., 
carefully unwrapped the package he 
had just received from his wife and 
found one bottle of Coca-Cola neatly 
done up in cotton and gauge. He 
wondered why on earth she'd sent 
him that—here he was, stationed in 
Alabama ‘he birth place of Coca 
Cola, 

Then he remembered—he'd writ- 
ten her from a hospital in North 
Africa telling how he'd offered a 
nurse a dollar for one coke, the first 
he'd seen in a year. Mrs. Chapman 
had replied that she was sending 
him one, but it had just caught up 
with him. 








Goebbels Threatens 


More ‘Retaliation’ 


BERNE, Switzerland—Boasting of 
the success of the Reich's pilotiess 
planes, which, he said, had well jus- 
tified their use, Propaganda Minis- 
ter Goebbels told the German peo- 
ple that “new and more powerful 
weapons” were ready to carry on 
Germany’s war of retaliation. 

“Retaliation has begun,” Goebbels 
said, “but its confirmation has been 
delayed until the decisive psycholl- 
cal and military moment. This has 
now come and we shall adapt our 
subsequent operations to the de- 





mands of the situation at the proper 
time. 
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France. 


HIDDEN in a camouflaged monster pillbox, this 219-mm. German gun gave Am 
plenty of trouble until Allied bombing and shelling eliminated its 





nt 6 ec 

erican troops 
action near St. Marcouf, 

—U.S§. Signal Corps Photo 





45th Report on Foxholes: Swell 
—If You Land Right Side Up! 


WASHINGTON—Pfc. Michael Ted- 
esco, 45th Infantry interpreter, made 
a hole-in-one during a mortar bar- 
rage at Anzio. But he wasn’t as 
happy about it as he should have 
been, because the foxhole he plunged 
into headfirst was already crowded 
to capacity, and Private Tedesco had 
to remain inverted until the barrage 
was over. 

“Both the lieutenant and the ser- 
eant in it were killing themselves 
aughing,” he recalls, “I was cussing 
in two different languages, but they 
couldn’t help me.” 

Equally well holed in was 3rd In- 
fantryman T/Sgt. Clyde J. Coleman. 
A shell landed a few feet from his 
foxhole at Anzio and packed 500 
pounds of dirt around him. “Only 
my head stuck out. I was in there 
so tight it took half an hour to dig 
me out. That’s a sensation a man 
never forgets.” 

Reporting a different angle on fox- 
holes, Pvt. Joseph Zemicky, another 
45th Infantry doughboy now on rota- 
tion furlough, says, “You don’t need 
an alarm clock in your foxhole. 
Jerry’s Anzio Express, one of 240-mm 
guns, would awaken you.” 


“All day, you’d exchange shots 


with snipers or machine gunners, | 


eat what chow you could, wonder 


whether you ever were going to get 
a chance to change your socks, and 
listen to the shells roaring and 
screaming overhead and _ bursting 
around you, 

“At night, you’d usually go out on 
patrol. That meant creeping and 
crawling within a few yards of 
Jerry, ducking into a canal when 
you had to, sometimes taking a pris- 
oner, and eventually getting back 
to your foxhole so weary that you 
slept, even though the Anzio Ex- 
press rode the clouds.” 

T/Sgt. John J. Rohen, Boston, 
Mass., also of the 45th, agrees with 
him. “Anzio was so unbelievably 
rough that being a hero there was 
@n everyday job,” he says. 

‘Medals Elsewhere’ 

“Many who were at Anzio will 
never get recognition for things that 
might have earned them medals else- 
where. The fighting in the factory 
district alone produced a hundred 
unnamed heroes. Our unit made at- 
tack after attack on that district 
and although we failed in the early 
days, we came back with enemy 
prisoners every time.” 

One enemy prisoner was go dis- 
gusted with his lot and the change 
of fortunes of the Wehrmacht at 
| Anzio that he “gave” his Iron Cross 








Gis Job Is Blood-Sweating Task 


WASHINGTON—Despite the haz- 
ards of his reconnaissance job, it was 
not as hard, not as dangerous, as 
the duty of other GIs who fought 
from foxholes and the cavities 
cooped out of rock in the mountains. 

So declared Pvt. Robert G. Rolet- 
ter, 20, of Philadelphia, who has just 
yveturned from service with the 45th 
Infantry in Italy. 

“On a mission one time,” he said, 
as an example of what he meant, 
“] came across a GI on his way down 
from a mountain position. He had 
been up there five days. It was 
raining, a cold, miserable rain, all 
the time. He had no clothing except 
the watersoaked OD’s he wore. He 
had been up there for five days with 
nothing to eat except a few cans of 
C rations. 

“And he explained that he was 
takinz his turn for a few hours’ rest 
down in the valley. That was the 
rest they got—a few hours every 
five days. That was what it was like 
for the Infantry in Italy.” 

Roletter added: 


Says GI Joe Best 


WASHINGTON—“Tne American 
Infantry is tops—the doughboy is 
well trained and sure of himself 
and able to carly on without his 
officers,” said Pvt. Howard Powell. 
Powell has just returned from 
service with the 9th and 45th In- 
fantry Divisions in the African, 
Sicilian and Itaiian campaigns. 
“In comparison the German in- 
fantryman is helpless without his 
officers,” he continued. “He just 
doesn’t have the initiative that old 
GI Joe does.” 





“My hat is off, and it will stay off, 
to every front-line soldier overseas. 
There isn’t a GI who has an easy job. 
They sweat blood every day. I hope 
every American js as proud of them 
as I am.” 

The combat veteran planned to 
spend a furlough with his parents. 


Anzio Just Hell 


WASHINGTON — “I ‘had some 
narrow escapes in Africa, and some 
narrower ones in Sicily, but at 
Anzio, we seemed to be under Jerry 
fire all the time and that was just 
one big narrow escape.” Pfc. Wil- 
bert D. Murphy, 22, of Marcellus, 
Mich., in an “interview released by 
the War Department following 
Murphy’s return from overseas. 

As an Infantry rifleman and 
later as a jeep driver, Murphy 
had 182 days of front line combat 
in Italy. ; 





Land in Klink 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Antonelli 
Fireworks Company was fined $10,- 
000 and three of its executives sen- 
tenced to prison recently for consplir- 


acy to defraud the Government by 
producing faulty bombs and gre- 
nades for the Army. 

President Amerigo Antonelli and 


his stepson, plant superintendents, 
Joseph and John De Ritis, received 
terms of two years in prison, and 
Antonelli, an additional fine of $5,000. 
A son-in-law and plant foreman, 
Dominic Barboila, wag sentenced to 
eighteen months, 








to 45th Division S/Sgt. Theodore 
Marx when the latter captured him. 
The Cross, which Sergeant Marx 
now carries as a good-luck charm, 
bore the date “1939” and was award- 
ed to the German for his gallant 
work in the invasion of Poland. 

Sergeant Marx thinks Anzio was 
tough, too—and cold. He chuckles 
as he recalls how, in his school days, 
he thought that the men in Washing- 
ton’s Army freezing at Valley Forge 
were the greatest of American 
heroes. 

Spirit Won’t Freeze 

“I didn’t know then that I’d be 
doing some freezing myself. It was 
incredibly cold in the Italian moun- 
tains. But you can’t freeze the 
American spirit.” 

Griping is an old American cus- 
tom, too. T/Sgt. H. C. Wightman has 
been griping ever since Bizerte about 
the German bullet that was fired in 
his knee after the Krauts had offi- 
cially surrendered. He’s been fight- 
ing twic> as hard since then to 
retaliate for that illegitimate wound, 
and observing German tactics quite 
thoroughly. 

“Jerry will always counterattack,” 
he says. “Whenever you take a posi- 
tion, you can be sure he'll try to get 
it away from you. No matter if there 
are only three Germans left, they’! 
counterattack. That’s one of the rea- 
sons they’re not easy to beat.” 

Happier, from the point of view 
of getting before he was gotten was 
Sgt. Harry Wiig’s experience with 
the Germans. A former Norwegian 
sailor, Sergeant Wiig fought with 
the 45th at Anzio, and got the first 
German he ever laid eyes on. 

“It was in Sicily and we had just 
landed,” he recalls, “I had dug a 
foxhole and was sitting in it eating 
a C ration breakfast.” 

“The Germans charged us. I looked 
up from my foxhole and saw this 
fellow lunging at me. So I reached 
up and impaled him on my bayonet.” 

T/Sgt. Charles Dillingham is an- 
other 45th Division dogface who got 
“one.” On his final night at Anzio 
he was ordered to “take a patrol 
and go get a prisoner in order that 
Allied commanders could know the 
disposition of enemy troops, 

‘I Grabbed One’ 

“My patro},” he says, “worked its 
way through a mine field to a point 
near the Jerry lines and set a trap 
for them. There were three of us 
on that patrol. 

“Nine Jerries came by. I grabbed 
one and held him with one hand so 
my other hand would be free to 
shoot. We killed three Nazis, and 
the others got away. But after all, 
I was told to bring in only one 
prisoner.” 

“*Minor’ patrols,” snorts Pvt. Ralph 
L. Synder, 3rd Infantry, “Newspa- 
pers who report ‘Only minor patrol 
activity in the sector’ ought to 
try one of them.” 

. It's one of the most dangerous 
jobs the infantryman does—far out 
ahead of his own lines, often behind 
the enemy and sometimes with or- 
ders that mean a do-or-die stand if 
discovered.” 








WASHINGTON—The Bronze Star 
Award is a rare thing for a cook to 
receive, but T/4 Banks H. Buzbee, 
of Idabell, Okla. a cook with the 
45th Infantry Division, has been 
honored with it for “meritorious 
service in direct support of combat 
operations” at Anzio. 

Sergeant Buzbee, who is now back 
in the United States, says Anzio was 
so hot he didn’t get much time to 
cook. His story was released by the 
War Department. 

“It was too dangerous to qo any 
mass feeding of hot chow at Anzio,” 





Cook Finds Enemy Fire ‘Hot’ 
So Carries Food to Foxholes 


said the infantry cook. “We were 
up against it to get any kind of food 
to the outposts and front lines. 

Sergeant Buzbee spent most of his 
time crawling from foxhole to fox. 
hole with canned and packaged rae 
tions for the men and did most of 
his work at night. In addition to 
the Bronze Star, he was awarded 
the Combat Infantry Badge. 

During his duty with the 45th he 
took part in the invasion of Sicily, 
the Sicily campaign, the fighting at 
Salerno, the slow march toward Cas- 
sino, and finally the Anzio landing 
and campaign. 





WASHINGTON — Conard and 
Claude Wheat, 24-year-old twins 
from Shelburn, Ind., were inducted 
together, trained together at Camp 
Wheeler, Ga., and went across to- 
gether 25 months ago as Infantry 
riflemen. 


Both have been wounded, both 
wear the Purple Heart, and Conard 
has the Oak Leaf Cluster awarded 
in lieu of a second Purple Heart. 


Now, for almost the first time in 
their lives, they are separated. Con- 
ard has returned to the United 
States while Claude remains in a 
hospital overseas because his wound 
was more severe than Conard’s. 


In a War Department interview, 
Sgt. Conard Wheat said they had 
been through the Moroccan, Tunisian 
and Italian campaigns with the 34th 
Infantry Division. Conard was first 
wounded at Fondouk, Tunisia, when 
some unidentified fragment struck 
him in the hand. He said he was 
behind a hill during a barrage and 
that he did not know what hit him. 

The twins were together when 
Conard’s second wound occurred. 





General Officer 
Sticks Neck Out 


LOS ANGELES—Brig. Gen. Auby 
C. Strickland predicted June 19 that 
the war with Germany will be over 
“By November—by Armistice Day; 
I'll stick my neck out on that.” 

The Army airman, who headed 
the Middle East Fighter Command 
and served as military governor of 
Pantelleria, Italian island which sur- 
rendered a year ago, has arrived 
home from England to await re- 
assignment, 


Victory by Armistice Day, he told 
a reporter, will require “the full co- 
operation of all the people,” includ- 
ing builders of planes and other 
war materials, and undivided team- 
work of all the United Nations. 





Inducted, Trained and Wounded 
Together, Twins Now Separated 


This was on the Cassino front. They 
were side by side in a slit trench 
awaiting the attack order. An artilk 
lery shell landed 20 feet away. 
Claude was wounded in the side and 
Conard in the back, and right foot, 


Sergeant's Hero 
Quiet Boy of 19 


WASHINGTON—The bravest man 
he saw in Italy was Pvt. Frank J. 
Bell, of Pittsburgh, who volunteered 
to repair a wire mortar line, said 
Sgt. William Alcorn, Infantryman of 
Baltimore, just returned from over- 
seas duty with the 36th Infantry 
Division, and whose statement was 
released by the War Department. 

Alcorn, said Bell, was a_ slight, 


quiet boy of 19, who calmly crawled 
into the danger zone, lit a cigaret 
and went about his work without a 
moment’s hesitation, When mortar 
shells landed close to him he would 
rise to his knees and shake his fist 
at the Germans. 





Joy And Sadness 


TONAWANDA, N. Y. — Mr. and 
Mrs. George J. Campas were over- 
joyed at seeing their son, Pfc. James 
G. Campas, 19, a paratrooper, in a 
news-reel] film showing D-Day inva~ 
sion action in Normandy. Next day, 
a telegram from the War Depart- 
ment notified them their boy had 
been killed in action on that D-Day, 





Dad Swears In New WAC 


CAMP GORDON, Ga.—When Nellie 
E. Armstrong, of Indianpolis, recent- 
ly enlisted in the Women’s Army 
Corps she had the distinction of bee 
ing sworn in by her father, Lt. 
George E. Armstrong, Sr. Command- 
ing Officer of the 399th Engineer 
Depot Company. 
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MOVING with the tront line combat troops in France, mem- 


bers of an Engineer unit receive their mail. 


They get the 


| same thrill as experienced by those at stations somewhere in 


the States. 


—U. §. Signal Corps Photo 





odest Hero Says Medical 
an's Duty Is Tend to Job 


CAMP ELLIS, Iil—“I did what 


. Nick J. Thomas 
rushes off the gallantry in action 
hich hag just won him the Silver 
tar and the Purple Heart. 
Sergeant Thomas, who is of Greek 
escent and whose home is Phoenix, 
riz, was with a medical detachment 

an LST landing boat outside the 
icata harbor in Sicily when his 
eroic act happened. 
“The boat got stuck on a sandbar 
nd we were waiting for the tide 
come up to get her loose,” the 
rgeant related. “There was nothing 


all Janding craft. We'd been seeing 
rial action all day but most of 





the planes were ours. It’s a wonder- 
ful feeling seeing your own planes 
lay a protective umbrella overhead. 
Then it happened. Two 
slipped in over the hills that dip 
into the bay and they turned out to 
be Messerschmitts. They strafed us. 
I was hit on the hip by a shell frag- 
ment but the fellow I was talking 
with was badly shot up in the leg. 
I did the best I could to stop the 
bleeding with the belt. That’s all 
there was to it.” 

“Didn’t the planes come back?” he 
was asked, 

“Sure,” the sergeant said, “but 
you don’t think about that. When 
you’re there it’s a medical man’s 
duty to help regardless of danger.” 

“You could have taken cover,” an- 
other prompted. 

“That’s what they say,” Thomas 
answered. “I did just, what anyone 
else would have done.” 





'GI Joe’ Name Wins Popular Vote 


FORT McCLENNAN, Ala.—‘“GI 
oe” is here to stay! 
Infantry officers announced Thurs- 
day—Infantry Day—that they had 
lied to find any name they deemed 
suitable for the American Infantry- 
man, after studying hundreds of en- 


tries in the contest conducted by the 
McClellan Cycle, weekly enlisted 
men’s newspaper, to replace “GI Joe. 





Policy Statement 
To Affect Plans 


WASHINGTON —A joint state- 
ment of policy has been issued by 
the Reserve Officers Association and 
the National Guard Association that 
is expected to have an important and 
far-reaching effect in post-war mili- 
tary planning. 

The joint statement was issued fol- 
lowing a meeting of the members of 
the board of trustees of the Reserve 
Officers Association and the execu- 
tive committee of the National Guard 
Association. 

The complete statement together 
With a letter from Maj. Gen. Ellard 
A. Walsh, president of the National 
Guard Association, are published in 
the June issue of THE ARMY OF- 
FICER, official publication of the 





Reserve Officers Association. Copies 
f the June issue will be sent with- 
Sut charge to officers who request 
copies, Address; THE ARMY OF- 
a=. 3110 Elm Avenue, Baltimore, 


Civillans and soldiers throughout 
the country sent in suggestions, of- 
fering such names as “Hellbuster,” 
“Gloryboy” and “Kellymen.” Letters 
came from soldiers in the South Pac- 
ific, England, Ireland, Italy and 
North Africa. 

When the contest began, many 
newspapers commented editorially, 
some of them claiming that “GI 
Joe” was born in the barracks and 
belonged forever in the American 
language. Some said that “Dough- 
boy,” the title of World War No. 1, 
was excellent and deserved to re- 
main. 


planes. 


WASHINGTON — Summaries of 
World War operations of four more 
divisions, the 27th, 28th, 32d and 
7ith, have been published, it is an- 
nounced by the General of the 
Armies, John J. Pershing, in his 
capacity as chairman of the Ameri- 
can Battle Monuments Commission, 
These four are part of a set of 28, 
which, when completed, will cover 
all the combat divisions of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces. Fifteen 
more remain to be published. 


The 27th (New York) Division or- 
ganized in September, 1917, from 
New York National Guard units, be- 
gan going overseas in May 1918. All 
this division except the artillery 
served with the British. The artil- 
lery brigade joined the American 
First Army and supported the 33d 
and 79th Divisions in Meuse-Ar- 
gonne, 


The remainder of the division had 
its front-line experience in the Dicke- 
busch Lake and Scherpenberg Sec- 
tors on the north face of the Lys 
salient. This merged into the Yypres- 
Lys offensive on August 19. The 
troops were relieved September 3, 
1918, by the British, 

Tough Fighting 

After its relief, the 27th took part 
in the Somme offensive, entering 
the front line west of Bonne. After 


stubborn fighting, the strong points 


of The Knoll and Quennemont Farm 
were carried and a foothold gained 
in the Hindenburg Line’s principal 
trench. Australians relieved the 27th, 
except for a few elements, on Sep- 
tember 30. The Division remained 
in reserve until October 12 when it 
took over for the 30th Division near 
Vaux-Andigny. When the 27th was 
relieved nine days later, it had 
driven the enemy east of the Sam- 
bre Canal near Catillon. 

The 27th Infantry Division was in- 
ducted into Federal service for the 
present war in October, 1940. It went 
to Hawail early in 1942. In Novem- 
ber, 1943, it took Makin Atoll from 
the Japs. A number of its units 
are serving elsewhere. Among them, 
the 107th Infantry regiment was 
converted into antiaircraft artillery 
and is serving as 207th Group, 771st 
Gun Battalion, 7th Auto Weapons 
Battalion and the 247th Searchlight 
Battalion. One battalion of the 106th 
Field Artillery Regiment is now the 
225th Field Artillery Battalion. 

Keystone Division 

Organized in August, 1917, from 
Pennsylvania National Guard units, 
the 28th (Keystone) Division em- 
barked for France the following May. 
From June 28 to July 14, elements of 
the Division, attached to the French, 
held the Marne River in the vicinity 
of Chateau-Thierry. During the Ais- 
ne-Marne offensive, the elements of 
the Division were united and drove 
on to force crossings of the Ourcg 
River. In the Oise-Aisne offensive, 
beginning August 18, the 28th made 
gains. It was relieved September 8 
and moved to the Meuse-Argonne 
region. 

When the offensive opened on Sep- 
tember 26, the Division attacked 
down the Aire River valley, keeping 
In touch with the 77th. On October 7 
the 28th, in conjunction with the 82d 
on its right, drove westward and by 
the next day outflanked the enemy 
in front of the 77th. This success 
saved the encircled “Lost Battalion” 
of the 77th which had been sur- 
rounded near Charlevaux Mill. After 





a rest period, the 28th took the Thiu- 
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Exploits Of ‘Lost Battalion’ 
Carried In Division Histories 


court Sector, 
Armistice. 

In February, 1941, the 28th Divi- 
sion was inducted into Federal serv- 
ice. A number of units of the 28th 
are serving elsewhere. The 111th In- 
fantry Regiment is in service with 
the same designation but not as- 
signed to a division. One battalion of 
the 108th Field Artillery Regiment 
is the 193d Field Artillery Battalion, 
A battalion of the 109th Field Artil- 
lery is now the 688th Field Artillery 
Battalion. One battalion of the 103d 
Engineer Regiment is serving as the 
180th Engineers (Heavy Ponton). 

The 32nd (Iron Jaws) Division was 
organized in August, 1917, from Wis- 
consin and Michigan National Guard 
units. Arriving in France early in 
1918, it had its first front-line service 
in the Center Sector on German soil 
just north of the Swiss border. On 
July 30, the Division moved to the 
Chateau-Thierry vicinity, relieving 
the 3d Division. On the same day, 
in conjunction with the 28th Divi- 
sion, it took Bois des Grimpettes and 
a part of Bois de Cierges. From 
there, the advance to the Visle River 
was rapid, Fismes falling on August 
4 


holding it until the 


Relieved on August 7, the 32d Divi- 
sion’s next move was to the French 
Sixth Army area where it took part 
in the Oise-Aisne offensive. After 
taking the town of Juvigny, the Divi- 
sion was relieved September 2. On 
September 30, it relieved the 37th 
Division near Cierges and began an 
advance that took it through the 
entire Hindenburg Line before relief 
on October 20. On November 9, the 
Division re-entered the line east of 
the Meuse, near Damvillers, and was 
pursuing the enemy when the Armi- 
stice came. 

The 32d Infantry Division was in- 
ducted into Federal service in Octo- 
ber, 1940. Elements left for Australia 
in the spring of 1942,: participating 
in the Papuan campaign. Among 
units of the 32d now serving else- 
where are the 125th Infantry, which 
is not assigned to a division; the 
119th Field Artillery, which now is 
the 119th Field Artillery Group,, 
978th and 979th Field Artillery Bat- 
talions; the 12Ist Field Artillery 
Group, of which headquarters, head- 
quarters battery and one battalion 
are serving as the 173d Field Artil- 
lery Group and the 985th Field Ar- 
tillery Battalion; and one battalion 
of the 107th Engineers which is 
serving as the 1279th Engineer Com- 
bat Battalion. 

The 77th (Metropolitan) Division, 
organized in September, 1917, from 
Selective Service men of New York 
City and adjoining counties, began 
embarking for France in March, 
1918. On August 4, Jt left the Bac- 
carat Sector for the Aisne-Marne re- 
gion. holding a sector along the 
Vesle River from August 11 to 17. By 
September 6, the Division, in con- 
junction with the 28th, had gained 
the south bank of the Aisne. It was 
relieved on September 16. 

“Lost Battalion” 

In the Meuse-Argonne offensive, 
the 77th Division advanced through 
the Argonne Forest with the 28th 
Division on its right. It was in the 
depths of this forest that the fa- 
mous episode of the “Lost Battalion” 
occurred. On October 2, six com- 
panies of the 308th Infantry pene- 
trated the German line and reached 
their objective near Charlevaux 





— 


Mill where they were joined by a 
company of the 307th Infantry. The 
Germans surrounded them and 
launched attack after attack until 
the evening of October 7 when aid 
reached the “Lost Battalion.” 
Driving on, the 77th cleared the 
Argonne Forest and when relieved 
on October 16 had crossed the Aire 
River, taken St. Juvin and part of 
pat pene It returned on October 31 
and participated in the fin 
of the offensive. val ieee 
. poeta. al Division was in- 
ucted into Federal service j ‘ 
caae rvice in March, 
Copies of the “Divisional Sum- 
maries of Operations” which have 
been published may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at the following 
prices: 7th, 36th, 79th, 81st, $0.75: 
27th, 30th, 93d, $1; 26th, 32d, $1.25: 
3d, 4th, 28, 77th, $1.50. Discount of 25 
per cent is allowed on orders of 100 


or more copies of any one divisional 
history. 


Gis Think Yank 
Radio Really 
On the Beam 


WASHINGTON—Radio from home 
is just about as important to GI 
Joe as letters from home or cookies 
from home. 

Talking to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, Army Morale Chief 
Maj. Gen. Frederick Osborn told 
how men who had been limited to 
foreign broadcasts, whether Allied 
or enemy, were delighted with the 
recently inaugurated Army radio 
broadcasts. 

Men in England last summer told 
him how much it meant to get 
American radio instead of British 
news and British entertainment. 

Even happier were GIs in the 
South Pacific whose radio listening 
had been confined to broadcasts 
from Tokyo. Telling about the 
broadcasts over GI transmitters at 
New Guinea airfields, he said, “In 
the evening, walking through the 
camps there, you could hear radios 
in thelr tents with entertainment 
from our transcribed programs, with 
news picked up from our news 
service by Signal Corps reception, 
and voiced by a soldier commenta- 
tor. This little station was the 
pride of the area. It is hard to de- 
scribe how much it meant to those 
men, how much it seemed to tie 
them in with the distant outside 
world.” 

Discussing the cost of these sta- 
tions, General Osborn told the 
House Committee that Tokyo and 
Berlin had prepared enormously ex- 
pensive transmitters for their troops 
and facilities which could not be 
duplicated today, but Yanks were 
getting equally good service from 
a greater number of low-powered 
stations, 








Applies For West Point 

CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—Pvt. John H. 
Goodrich, of Laramie, Wyo., is the 
first man from the 13th Armored Di- 
vision to seek entrance in the West 
Point Military Academy. He is now 
finishing mental and physical exams 
to determine his status. 





Private Eight Ball 
































By Cpl. Lin Streeter 












town iri France and prepares 
holding up an advance. 


Signal Corps on Invasion 
Jobs Scorns Enemy's Fire 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, ITALY. 
—Amphibious signal companies work- 
ing in the combat area not only are 
highly trained amphibious troops 
but have a background of extensive 
field training. In an invasion they 
hit the beaches with the first con- 
tingent of the Engineer shore regi< 
ment, with the second assault wave 
of landing craft. ' 

Typical are two such companies 
with the Fifth Army in Italy. One, 
commanded by Capt. Alfred L. Rod- 
key, Signal Corps, of Alva, 
participated in the initial Allied 
landings in North Africa and Sicily; 
the other, commanded by Capt. Law- 
rence W. Bengel, Signal Corps, Deni- 
son, Tex., also a veteran of two am- 
phibious expeditions, landing at 
Sicily and Salerno. 

“The prime mission of our com- 


panies,” said Captain Bengel, “is to | 


furnish communications for the 
beach group during the amphibious 
phase of a landing operation. Small 
detachments from these companies, 
together with Naval communications 
detachments, come ashore with each 
of the engineer shore companies, to 
form the link and provide the ship- 
shore communications, These Army 
detachments are also responsible for 
providing lateral communication be- 
tween the beaches.” 
Under Enemy Fire 

Every man in a team, Captain 
Bengel explained, comes ashore, 
usually under enemy fire, with 100 
pounds of equipment strapped to 
his back, including switchboards, 
radio sets, walkie-talkies, field wire, 
and telephones. 

Captain Rodkey, formerly an en- 
listed man with the 45th Division 
Signal Company, revealed that radios 
are used “only until the phones can 
be installed” as the enemy can in- 
tercept radio messages but “can’t 
expose himself long enough to tap 
in on a phone wire.” 

Between operations the companies 
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PLATOON of Negro troops surrounds a farm house in a 


Okla., | 


to eliminate a German sniper 
—U. §. Signal Corps Photo 


fill in the time with rigorous tra‘n- 
jing schedules, maintaining equip- 
|ment, and attending advanced radio 
| classes. 

The equipment is so new, Captain 
Rodkey said, that two of his men 
S/Sgt. Junius J. Morales of Port 
Allen,.La., and lIst/Sgt. Edward A, 
Walsh of Mason, W. Va., assigned to 
teach operation and maintenance of 
American Signal Corps equipment to 
|French troops in Casablanca had to 
coin names for certain parts, be- 
cause they had no French equiva- 
lents. 








Nazi Air Force 
‘Tricked on V-Day 


New YOK — Comdr. Anuony 
Kimmins, British naval intelligence 
officer, here directly from the Nor- 
mandy beachheads, explained how 
the German air force, absent from 
the Normandy invasion, had been 
tricked by a diversion fleet sent on 
D-Day by the Allies into the Calais- 
Boulogne area. 
| “The Germans expected the Allied 
| blow to come-in that area,” he 
noted, saying that the ships which 
went on the “biuft” invasion did not 





suffer much. “The men just made a 
lot of noise. I think they had a 
good time.” 


Comnrander Kimmins came to the 
United States direct from the beach- 
heads, where he went ashore with 
several of the landing parties. 

The commander said that the Ger- 
mans had prepared the robot planes 
to use on the invasion ports in Eng- 
land, but were not finally prepared, 
and have had to use them indis- 
criminately at any target they could 
find to try to keep up German mo- 
rale. He said the plane-bombs could 
have been a very serious menace had 
they been used all at once from 
every launching site. 


Rabaul Heroes Paid Tribute 

U. S. ARMY FORCES ON NEW 
BRITAIN—Fighting men of the 
United Nations paid solemn tribute 
with military honors here Memorial 
day to American heroes who have 
fallen in battle. Approximately 2000 
soldiers stood with bowed heads in 
the large ampi-theater overlooking 
the rows of crosses which mark the 
graves of men who died on the road 
to Rabaul. 


Spicer Field Is Dedicated 


CAMP FORREST, Tenn.—Spicer 
Athletic Field, named in memory 
of beloved Sgt. James E,. Spicer, 


AGF: © 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMY 
GROUND FORCES — Officers and 
enlisted men of Headquarters, Army 
Ground Forces, Washington, D. C., 
have made cash purchases of more 
than $10,600 in War Bonds and 
Stamps thus far this month as the 
Fifth War Loan drive moved into its 
final weeks here. 

With the issuance of new GI 
bonds, a $7.50 bond for military per- 
sonnel only, monthly bond allotments 
and cash sales at the pay tables, 1st 
Lt. H. Hamilton, newly appointed 
Headquarters bond officer, expects to 


Sip: 


top previous figures at the War 
College. 
Lt. Col. William T. Moore, Inf., 


has reported to this headquarters for 
permanent duty and has been as- 
signed to the Ground C-4 Section. 
Col. Horace O. Cushman, former 
Infantry representative on the AGF 
board in thé Southwest Pacific area, 
held conferences with officers of 
Headquarters, Army Ground Forces 
last week. Col. Robert W. Ward, 
commanding officer of the 135th In- 
fantry, who has seen action in both 
Italy and Africa, also held confer- 
ences with officers here. 

Lt. Col. Robert E. Benjamin, FD, 
has been announced as Ground Fis- 
cal Officer, succeeding Col. Hiram B. 
Turner, who has been given a new 
assignment. 

HEADQUARTERS, CAVALRY 
SCHOOL—Lt. Col. William F. Kirby 
has been assigned as director of 
training. Lt. Col. William L. Stock- 
man, Jr., formerly with the 14th 
Cavalry Group, arrived at Fort Riley 
last week for assignment to the 
Cavalry School staff and faculty. . 


Maj. Horace L. Duncan, S-4, at 
the Cavalry School, has left for a 
new assignment. Maj. George T. 


Pitts, Jr., who joined the staff and 
family here last fall after duty in 
the South Pacific, has left for a new 
assignment. He was in the Depart- 
ment of Tactics. Col. Garrison B. 
Coverdale of Fort Sill, Okla., is on 
temporary duty at Fort Riley. 


HEADQUARTERS, AIRBORNE 
CENTER—A combined force of Para- 
chute Infantry and Field Artillery 
recently participated in a tactical 
field exercise with the CADTC at 
Mitchell Field. 

Parachutists attacked two separate 
airfields which were heavily defend- 
ed by antiaircraft. Navy airplanes 
conducted both dive and high level 
bombing and strafing of enemy anti- 
aircraft installations, and laid smoke 
screens to cover the dropping of the 
parachutists. 

The Infantry elements were from 
the 515th Parachute Infantry Regi- 
ment and the Field Artillery from 
the 458th Parachute, Field Artillery 
Battalion, both units of the 13th 
Airborne Division. 

A company of parachutists from 
the 541st Parachute Infantry Regi- 
ment participated in a demonstration 
for the Army Air Force School of 
Applied Tactics at Orlando, Fia., to 
show troop carrier and airborne co- 
ordination and the effect of para- 
chute infantry weapons. 

Col. Bryan Evans, FA, who has 
been Chief of Staff since January 
this year, has been transferred to 
Camp Bowie, Tex. His successor is 
Col. W. H. Smith, Inf., formerly ex- 
ecutive officer of the Parachute 
School, Fort Benning, Ga. 

HEADQUARTERS, ARMORED 
CENTER-—Lt. Col. Edward T. Poud- 
faly, a West Point graduate, has as- 
sumed command of the 53d Armored 
Engineer Battalion, 8th Armored Di- 
vision. Colonel Podufaly succeeds 
Lt. Col. Charles M. McAfee, Jr., who 
has transferred to a new assignment. 

Col. Henry V. Dexter, Jr., veteran 
of 28 years service and recently re- 
turned from duty in the Southwest 
Pacific and African theaters, has 
taken over command of Combat Com- 
mand B of the 13th Armored Divi- 
sion. Colonel Dexter not only has 
experience as an official observer 
and instructor, but has lived or serv- 
ed in France, Germany, Puerto Rico. 








Chaplain Receives Award 
WASHINGTON—Chaplain (Cap- 
tain) Charles H. Dubra, of Gulfport, 
Miss., is the first Negro chaplain to 
win the Legion of Merit, the War 





who was drowned while on ma- 
neuvers In Georgia, was dedicated 
in ceremonies in which officers and 


men who operate the Prisoner of 
War Camp participated, 





Department reported. He was the 
| first American chaplain assigned to 


The Week’s News of the Army G 
Straight from Headquarters in Washingto 


-|in recognition of outstanding civilian 
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Panama, the Philippines, China, Af- 
rica, New Guinea, Hawaii, and Bor- 
neo. 

First Lt. Joseph J. Malee, former 
Texas newspaperman, has been nam- 
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ates in both transmitting and ree 
ing the code has definitely improve 
due to his experience and untiring 
efforts,” Mr. Sinclair's citation 
in part. 






























ed llth Armored Division Public} T/Sgt. H. L. (Joe) Benner, an On of 
Relations Officer, replacing ist Lt.|structor in the Armored Sche 4 th 
Emmett L. Keogh, who will attend | gunnery department, walked off wi front as 
the Command and General Staff | first place in all individual event server 2 
School at Fort Leavenworth. in the pistol matches sponsored ion of t 

HEADQUARTERS, ARMORED /|the gunnery department. in its } try Divi: 
SCHOOL—An emblem and certificate indoor range recently. Sergeant B by the 1 
of commendation were presented re-|Mer has been second ranking pist Soon ¢ 
cently to Leslie W. Sinclair, chief|Shot in the nation since 1942, [for duty 
code instructor in the Armored HEADQUARTERS, ANTIArRpsent to 
School communication department,| CRAFT COMMAND — Brig. Geg he desc! 


service to the war effort, “The 
ability of the radio operator gradu-|General of this headquarters, visit 
= the Antiaircraft Artillery Traini 


Center, Camp Edwards, Mass. 


Brig. Gen. Clarence H. Schaback 
Assistant Chief of Staff, in trainj 
and operation of the Antiairer 
Command, 





Psychoneurotic 
Hospital Named 


visited the Antlairer “Th 
For Gen. Mason Artillery School, Camp Davis, N, from *; 
BRENTWOOD, N. Y.—Dedicated where he observed antiairoraft Miller 


ings and demonstrations in con 
tion with the visit of United Sta 
Military Academy ground cadets, 

ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLER 
SCHOOL—fhe Antiaircraft Artill 


last week, the Mason General Hos- 
pitak here is ready to carry on the 
treatment of the 40 to 60 per cent 
of psychoneurotic eases which can- 
not be treated in battalion medical 


stations. School was host to 515 cadets of t oy 

In his dedicatory address, Maj. bs & ane ——— for a “The Li 
Gen. Norman T. Kirk, the Surgeon ay course In ntiaircraft Artille by Re 
General, announced that the Medical a Py oo. —" tes Co., N 
Corps now has recognized psycho- wn Ay on i * complet x 
neurology as a division of profes- a well filled schedule which included » Once 
sional service on an equal footing antiaircraft and antimechanical fir 





ings; conferences on _  antiaire 
tactics and training; and demonst 
tions of AA weapons and equipm 
by troops assigned to the school. 
HEADQUARTERS, TANK 
STROYER CENTER—The Tank 
stroyer School in cooperation wi 
Tank Destroyer Center presented 
demonstration of Tank Destroyer firg General 
ing and tactics. The demonstratiog pathetic 
was attended by corps and divisiog People ‘ 
artillery officers, and artillery officer steatest 


with medicine and surgery. 


The Mason General Hospital, built 
by the State of New York as a unit 
of Pilgrim State Hospital, can house 
1,348 patients normally and 2,000 in 
an emergency. It was taken over by 
the Army in 1943, and last week 
formally named for Brig. Gen. 
Charles Field Mason, MC. 

The Army also has established at 
the hospital its special school for 


the training of medical officers in : 
psychoneurology. In addition to the |! the Airborne Center, Armo « _ 
constant baths, shock treatment,|Center, Tank Destroyer Center, Wemiins 
complete surgical, medical, dental, |1™fantry School. ‘ 


\. ra 

HEADQUARTERS, TANK pe Stowins 
STROYER BOARD—Maj. Gen. C, p84 9” 
Scott, commanding general of wes 
Armored Force Center, Fort Kno bov 
was a recent visitor to the Tar _. 
Destroyer Board in conjunction wif nh 
his visit to Camp Hood, Tex. a 


X-ray and other technical services, 
the hospital has established routines 
of physical and occupational therapy, 
educational therapy and education, 
organized and personalized recrea- 
tional programs and the services of 
a large Red Cross unit. 













What's Wrong With This Picture? 
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: —Courtesy, The Checkerboard, Camp Maxey, Tex. ns 
The Luftwaffe is not the threat that it was at the beginning oo b 
of this war, but it can still be dangerous. Here one of out\ For . 
convoys in France is being strafed by three Nazi planes gpition | 
In their excitement, the soldiers are guilty of several costly Siete 


errors. See how many you can detect before checking thefether , 









i}duty in New Guinea. 
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CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—While 
the German soldier is a trained pro- 
sional fighting man and no push- 
the seasoned American goldier 


d ree 


This is the opinion expressed by 
. H. E. Miller, General Staff 
r, an ing gorps officer, who has just returned 
Scho from three months on the Italian 
off witli font as an Army Ground Forces ob- 
1 eventd server and member of the G-2 sec- 
sored byigion of the II Corps and 88th Infan- 
| its big gry Division, in an interview released 
ant Ben py the War Department. 
Soon after he reported to II Corps 
for duty Major Miller asked to be 
TIATppsent to the 88th Division, since, as 
‘ig. Gegghe described it, “that was an outfit 
of Stag} with its feet on the ground.” 
Outmarched Goums 
The part of the big push in Italy 
gf which the 88th Infantry Division 
most proud is the statement from 
e French Haison officer with them 
that they were outmarching the 
French Goums in the drive through 
the mountains. 
“The Goums are a veteran outfit 
from Morocco,” explained Major 
Miller. “They are supposed to excel 


BOOKS | 


“QLD MASTER” 


"The Life of Jan Christian Smuts,” 
by Rene Kraus. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $3.50.) 


+ Once his captor, now his associate 
-that is the story of Jan Christian 
fmuts, South Africa’s great leader, 
and Winston Churchill, Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain. Newsman 
Churchill covering the Boer War 
was taken prisoner by the Boers, 
fighting under the command of Gen- 
eal Smuts. 

sented That was years ago and today 
royer fig General Smuts, though still sym- 
¥ pathetic with the problems of the 
people of his country, is one of the 
greatest leaders and supporters of 
the British Empire. 

Smut’s life is one of the most 
thrilling true stories ever lived. 
} Growing up as a shy, book-hungry 
lad on a farm in the Cape Colony 

was a victim of mixed emotions. 

bounced from one banner to 
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as mountain fighters and it wag quite ! 


a shock to them to find that the 
new American division coulq fight 
through the mountains just as well 
as they could.” 

The 88th and 85th Infantry Divi- 
sions are the first all-selective serv- 
ice divisions to enter combat and 
they were expected to want relief 
after a few weeks of the tortuous 
mountain campaign. 

Guts and Morale 

“But they didn’t want any relief,” 
declared Major Miller. “They wanted 
to go right on to Rome. And when 
plans were changed and they went 





by Rome, they didn’t mind that 





einie Tough, But Joe Is Tops 


either. 
rale. 

“The Cub plane, which was intro- 
duced for artillery observation, has 
become one of the most valuable 
things the Infantry uses,” Major 
Miller reported. “In addition to be 
ing used for artillery observation, 
it’s used for observation of enemy 
installations and movements. It’s 
also used to drop maps and supplies 
to infantry units in the mountains. 
I even know of one case where 
pigeons were dropped to a unit 
which had Jost communication with 
higher headquarters. The pigeons 
brought out messages.” 


They have wonderful mo- 
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another—but when the chips were 
down he fought with his people and 
was recognized as the “fightingest” 
Boer of them all. : 
Yet he was the first to recognize 
lhe need for joining with the mother 
country. He has fought his people 
and his friends since those days long 
ago to bring about this reconcilia- 
tion. A great leader, he has been 
le to achieve to a marked degree 
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CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—While his 
first and foremost objective is to ef- 
ficiently carry out his duties as a 
member of the 20th Armored Divi- 
sion Military Police Platoon, Cpl. Ed- 
ward J. Dollard is not overlooking 
the possibility that his work may 
offer him opportunity to avenge his 
father’s death. 

The elder Dollard, while police 
chief at Monticello, N. Y., in 1923, 
was killed while trying to break up 
a holdup of an automobile utility 
shop. Two of the killers were cap- 
tured, but the third, George Barchi, 
alias Chick Doyle, escaped. 

To better hunt down his father’s 
murderer young Dollard worked as 
a policeman in Monticello for three 
years, transferred to the Erie Rail- 
road police and then served as a 
detective sergeant in Buffalo and 
Jersey City. When he returns to ci- 
vilian life he will go to the New 
York State Department of Correction 
on a civil service slot. 

“T’'ve never let my personal feel- 
ings towards Barchi sway me away 
from other police duties,” says Cor- 
pora] Dollard, “but as long as he is 
still at large I have a feeling that 
one of these days I'l] catch up with 
him while doing my regular duties. 
Who can tell? It might even hap- 
pen while I’m on M. P. duty. 
“Soldier M. P. duty is much easier 
than civilian police work,” says Cor- 
poral Dollard. “Soldiers who run 
afoul of the Jaw just need a bit of 
advice to straighten them out and 
keep them out of future trouble, put 





To Avenge Father's Murder, MP 
Has Eyes Peeled for Gangster 


in civilian life an officer must ak 
ways be ready for hardened crim. 
inals who would as soon kill their 
captor as look at him.” 
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CHESTNUT WHILE. BOR 404. PHILADELPHIA 6 Pa 


BEAT 1 HEAT 


Give your heat irritated skin a 
cooling lift with Mexsana, the 
soothing, medicated powder. 
Checks itching, soreness of heat 
rash, sunburn, chafed skin— 
takes ouch out of non-poison- 
ous insect bites. Mexsana helps 
absorb moisture, often the cause 
of heat rash. It costs little—at 
your Service Store alwaysask for 


MEXSANA 


SOOTHING MEDICATED POWDER 




















Just the Proper Gift 


SOLDIERS— 


Mother will appreciate en Emblem 
ef Honor. 

And Father, Sister, Brother, Wife 
es Sweetheart will be proud, too, to 
wear this beautiful Emblem, symboli- 
cal of your service in the Army. Each 
Emblem is electro-gold plated; it is 
most attractive and most distinctive. 

Available in one, two, three and 
four stars, one star for each member 
of the family in the Armed Forces. 
(Specify number of stars when order- 
ing.) 


LANDSEAIRE SERVICE 


10 Murray Street New York 7, N. Y. 





Representatives wanted te Introduce LANDSEAIRE items to friends. 


The Emblein of Honor 


Deluxe Size $2.40 
Standard Size $1.50 
Small Size (for Ladies) $1.20 
Button Back (for Men) $1.20 
Taw Included 








“Them buttons was shot off when I took this town.” 





Medic is ‘Daddy Scarum’ In 


Pi is ambition. 
Yigg & During World War I he tossed 
_~ a) Germans out of Africa and be- 
Rv \ftame a powerful member of the 
omai British War cabinet. But as he 
ned power in the British Empire 
lost at home. During the peace 
years he had to combat Hitler's 
(a= E agents, who found the South African 
—=—=§ titizens eager to join the Nazi move- 
pe hents. 
} This Hitlerish group opposed 
~ + § South Africa’s entry into World War 
—< “BIL Smuts almost single-handed took 
alc? bis nation into the war. But after 
wetam ie four years of South Africa’s brilliant 
~~ ~<a War effort, engendered by Smuts, the 
“SH overwhelming majority of his people 
ttand behind the Empire. 
( ® Powerful as a war leader, Smuts 
Ws anes to be even a greater lead- 
> Divesred in the peace plans of the post- 
ra war period. He, despite his age, is 
_» péetermined to create a better world 
ef tomorrow. According to many 
Competent observers this brilliant 
\ r would some day occupy the 
Malan Sritish Empire's Prime Minister's 
GS af _ if he could shed a few years 
3 : his age. 
Biographer Kraus hag written a 
found, comprehensive book. It can- 
be considered light reading as 
us always looks for the means 
ther than the end in explaining 
growth and development of his 
usual subject. In many cases the 
Ger may feel that he is being 
| whelmed by unnecessary data, 
fhat background informatién is be- 
shoved down his throat, but 
tably as the story unfolds the 
, Tex. ns for including the extra ma- 
nning 1 becomes clear. 
>f out \ For Americans, raised in the tra- 
lanes. gption that ambition and effort will 
ostly rewarded with success, it is some- 
Cc ‘| What of a revelation to realize that 
ig the f ether young nations afford similar 
*pportunity for its youth. 


Warnings to Jungle Troops 


WITH THE AMERICAN INFAN- 
TRY DIVISION, BOUGAINVILLE— 
An anonymous medical captain who 
writes a weekly column titled 
“Medic’s Dope” for the “Bismark 
Times,” official publication of a front- 
line infantry regiment here, has ac- 
accomplished more good by his in- 
imitable style of writing than by a 
thousand lectures. 

Although his articles deal with the 
age-old problem of getting soldiers 
to take care of themselves, his 
sprightly words are read eagerly by 


MacArthur Yanked 
WAC’s First Tooth 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—When 
Pfc. Rhoda E. Armstrong, of New 
York City, talks about the persons 
who have done her dental work, she 
includes such a notable as Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

Now a WAC at this fort, Private 
Armstrong had her first tooth re- 
moved by General MacAxthur, It was 
in the Phillippines in 1929 when 
she was just six and her father, 
W. Campbell Armstrong, was legal 
advisor to the governor-general of 
the islands. The general, stationed 
there at the time, had come to din- 
ner at the Armstrong home and was 
seated beside Rhoda. 

During the meal she complained of 
a toothache and the general came to 
the aid of the young lady in distress. 

“Now let’s step into the next 
room,” he advised. 

A few minutes later, MacArthur 
and Rhoda returned, both smiling, 
and Rhoda holding the tooth in her 
hand for display. 

“I imagine it didn’t hurt at all,” 








she comments now. 


the GI’s who might turn their backs 
on a dull talk. 

“Good evening, kiddies,” he wrote 
in one typical column. “This is old 
Daddy Scarum with a bedtime story 
to lull you to sleep. It seems there 
was a little boy named GI Joe whose 
Uncle Sam wanted him to go on a 
trip into the jungles to bring back 
some souvenirs that the Nips were 
leaving around and to send the nip- 
pers back to papa Tojo. 

Meets Nasty Crew 


“Joe went into the jungle where 
he met some rather nasty people 
named Freddie Fungus, Rosie Ring- 
worm, Tiny Versicolor and others. 
This nasty crew led Joe an awful 
chase, They got in his hair, they blis- 
tered his feet, and had him seeing 
spots whenever he dared look at him- 
self. 


“One day Joe decided to take a 
shower (it must have been Saturday) 
when he was greeted by a character 
(one to every platoon) called ‘Doc,’ 
‘Medic,’ ‘Pill-pusher’ and other un- 
mentionable names. ‘Doc’ said, ‘Look 
here, Joe, I won’t pick on you, but 
if you had only reported when you 
noticed that first spot we could have 
fixed you up pronto. I suppose you 
didn’t boil your clothes, powder your 
socks, shoes and armpits regularly, 
but we won’t go into that.’ 


“Joe was a bit ashamed, but con- 
fessed his sins and was soon free of 
his old cronies, Freddie and Rosie. 
He was very pleased because he 
could sit in on a poker game and not 
scratch for several hours at a time. 
Just remember, kiddies, when you 
see Freddie and Rosie around you, 
just drown them in fungus paint, col- 
ored to look like blood. 


“Goodnight, kiddies. Pleasant 


MAULDIN’S 
ST. 


AR 
SPANGLED 
BANTER 
a Souvenir Book 
of 
Bill Mauldin’'s 
Cartoons 


You've had many a belly- 
laugh from Mafildin's draw- 
ings in ARMY TIMES. 
Now you can get 165 of 
his best GI. cartoons in 
one gay volume, covering 
many phases of Army life 
from training camps to 
overseas combat, for only 
25¢ per copy postpaid. 





Per Copy 
Postpaid 


think he’s true to life.” 


war has produced.” 


and friends. 


Enclosed is 


CARTOON BOOK 


LIFE says his cartoons are “the war's best humor.” TIME says “Soldiers 


ERNIE PYLE describes Bill Mauldin os * ,, the finest earioonist the 


Order your copies today. Just fill in the coupon below, or 
use a separate sheet of paper. Enclose a mailing list for 
the copies you want us to send for you direct to family 
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ARMY TIMES, Daily News Bidg., Washington 8, D. C. 


“ copies of Bill Mauldin’s cartoon book, STAR 
SPANGLED BANTER, at 2Se per copy, postpaid. 
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dreams.” 











(If you want copies sent direct to ethers, attach list of mailing addresses) 
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AFTER playing in a rougher, tougher league this trio of ball players are pleased with the 


opportunity to play baseball with the Ist Training Regiment nine at Fort Benning, Ga. 


Left 


to right: Cpl. Russ Loafman, Cleveland Indians, served in New Caledonia and Guadalcanal; 
Pvt. Bob Montag, semi-pro player from Cincinnati, served in Italy and was wounded in action 
near the Volturno River; Cpl. John Bausewein, New York Giants, fought through the Sicilian 


campaign and was wounded at Salerno. 





Dodgers Beat 
Yanks, Giants 
5 tol to 0 


WASHINGTON—The Dodgers won, 
5S to 1, In the three dimensional 
War Bond game played in the Polo 
Grounds, but an even bigger winner 
was Uncle Sam, who received $56,- 
500,000 in exchange for War Bond 
admissions. 

The daffy Dodgers felt right at 
home in the daffy game. They hit 
Yankee pitching as easily as they 
hit Giant pitching and ended up 
with five runs, while the Yanks 
eould collect but one and the Giants 
Bone. 

The three teams took turns in the 
unique game with Dodgers and Yan- 
kees playing the first inning, the 


Dodgers and Giants the second, the 
Yankees and Giants the third, etc. 
No collisions were reported as the 
teams dodged in and out like pre- 
war traffic taking and leaving the 
field 





Satchelfoot Paige, who is reported 
to be the game's highest pald pitch- 
er, showed the Washington Homee- 
stead Greys a bit of his fast stuff 
but lost a 20 decision on a couple 
of errors. 

Paige, who twirls on a $100 an in- 
ning basis, worked but three innings 
for the Kansas City Monarchs be- 
fore being relieved after making a 
bone-head play on a ball he popped 
over the Infield. 

Unpublicized Ray Brown, of the 
Greys, gave Satchel a lesson in 
pitching with a three-hit perform- 
ance. Paige probably doesn’t mind 
—his $40,000 per year salary would 
compensate for an occasional poor 
hurling job. 

The Greys beat the Monarchs two 
@ut of three during the series. 


The hottest ball club In America 
today is the Great Lakes nine. Pi- 
loted by Mickey Cochrane, the Great 
Lakes team has chalked up 21 
straight wins without a defeat, 

Their last win was over the Chi- 
eago Cubs, who were beat In a late 
‘fnmning rally. The Sailors, boasting 
@ line-up of major league stars, has 
beaten minor, major and service 
league teams without dropping a 
game. 


—U.S. Army Photo. 
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FORT JACKSON, S. C.—The 79laet 
Military Police Battalion boasts a 
soldier who's an expert swimmer and 
fancy diver, a crack gymnast and 
acrobat and a professional roller 
skater. Pfe. Thomas Missmer, in 
service for 18 months, formerly was 
a member of the professional roller 
skating feam of “Buddy and Bud,” 
the “Buddy” of the act being Mrs. 
Missmer. 


ROME—Running without regula- 
tion track shoes, Pvt. Zemer 8. 
Cox, of Wichita, Kan., made the 
remarkable time of 9.9 seconds in 
winning the 100-yard, and also 
won the 220-yard low hurdies in 
26.14. This was at the track meet 
staged by the boys of the Fifth 
Army in the unfinished Mussolini 
Stadium, in which several years 
ago it had been planned te hold 
the 1944 Olympies, 


SMYRNA AAB, Tenn. Even 
though he struck out four men in 
one inning, Sgt. Jack Knight, pitch- 
ing for the Smyrna Bombers against 
the Convair Bombers, saw the win- 
ning run scored in that stanza. 
Knight struck out three men in a 
row but the catcher dropped the ball 
on the third strike of the third man. 
After reaching first, the player stole 
second, got a third on a passed ball 
and scored on a single. The next 
batter struck out. 


FORT EUSTIS, Va.—Half a doz- 
en or more of the outstanding 
players in the Station Complement 
Softball League have been trans- 
ferred and it is feared that a fow 
more similar losses will compel the 
league to fold up. 


FORT LOGAN, Colo. — Mistaken 
identity again embarrassed Pfo. Phil 
Masi when he arrived here on a 
convalescent status. Downtown news- 
paper came out with a sports page 
feature that “Former Braves’ Catch- 
er Will Join Colony Club” and would 
play in the Sunday game. Private 
Masi, who has yet to see even Class 
ZZZ action, helped clear matters up 
by having a picture taken showing 
him with the catcher’s mitt on the 
wrong hand and the mask on top of 
his head. “The” Masi is still with 
ithe Braves. 
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SPORTS CHAT 
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CAMP CROWDER, Mo. — Pvt. 
George (Lefty) Underwood, veter- 
an middleweight believes that go- 
ing into action would be much like 
going into the ring—scared while 
waiting for the bell but eager to 
mix it when fighting started. 
Underwood, formerly of Dallas, 
Tex., whose record shows 141 
fights, is anxious to test his theory 
in battle overseas. 


WILL ROGERS FIELD, Okla. — 
Coming here heralded as a hitter, 
John McDermott lived up to the ad- 
vance billing in his game with the 
Eagles against the Navy Zoomers 
from Norman. Three times at bat, 
McDermott cracked out a _ single, 
triple and homer, the circuit blow 
coming with the bases loaded, and 
giving him seven runs batted in. 
Eagles won easily, 15-8. 


ELGIN FIELD, Fla.—Set. Alwyn 
Settles, of Field 17, realized that 
dream of all pitchers—a no-hitter 
—when he pitched the Avengers to 
a 7) win over Administrative. He 
fanned 10 and issued a lone walk. 


EE 


KELLY FIELD, Tex.—“Iron man” 
Rikli twirled his second no-hit game 
of the season for the 25th Depot 
Repair Squadron but four errors by 
his injury-riddled team cost him a 
victory, Base Detachment winning 
21. It was Repair Squadron's first 
loss of the season. 





OAMP BLANDING, Fia. — Pity 
Florida’s lake bass! Until July 17 
they will be victims of the largest 
fishhunt in many a moon, with 
scores of GIs out to win the $25 
War Bond as prize to the fisher- 
man reeling in the largest black 
Dana, 


LINCOLN AAF, Neb.—Cpl. Rolph 
B. Fuhrman of Physical Fitness De- 
partment, was but 20 years old when 
elected mayor of his home town, 
Sixes, Ore., as reward for his Frank 
Merriwell home run, with one on 
and two out In the last half of the 
ninth, beating the town’s arch ri- 
vals, Marshfield, by 43. Lumber- 
jacks had bet heavily on the game 
and the mayor’s job was the pay-off 
to Fuhrman, 





AMERICAN LEAGUE 
















W. L. Pet.G.B. 
eas ee ee 
ts 30 27 526 4 
New York .. . 31 29 5SIT 4% 
Boston ieabiannneathien 33 31 «516 4! 
Washington .... . 30 33 A476 7 
SUIS costckcaausdieen . 3 XA ABD T% 
Philadelphia 29 3A A460 8 
Cleveland . 29 35 453 8% 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
W. L. Pct. G.B. 
St. Louis a nr 
Pittsburgh g 235 544 9% 
New York .32 2 52 11 
Brooklyn 33 @* 524 11 
Cincinnaté ‘ 30 508 12 
Boston ae. a || OY 
Philadelphia .......... 22 35 .386 19 
NID - ccsasssteninsniainrn 19 35 .352 20% 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
W. L. Pct. 
MORRETAOOO | a ccssnsccccrcctsretnene 35 25 585 
Tersey CIY nccccrcccccccrstsse. SD 28 556 
Montreal wee On 26 we 
Buffalo _........ oe @ SS 
Rochester . a: 6 
DD. Ansisicamitepin cosines d 3346" 
ee 24 34 Al’ 
Newark. ............ . 3B 3% Alf 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
W. L. Pet. 
Milwaukee .......... . 45 20 692 
Columbus . . 37 24 607 
PMN, °c shcdlscbasignak oj waceupeaneanis 37 @ 597 
Louisville .... ae. 2m 
a, ee 
Minneapolis ....... .. 22 3% 3t9 
FEBMGRS CTE ccscccccsseicccsesses 19 41 317 
Indianapolis 17 44 .279 


PACIFIO COAST LEAGUE 


W. L. Pet. 
San Francisco ............... 43 36 544 
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| Se 39 «=.500 
Portland ...... 39 6.500 
Hollywood ......... 40 .500 
Sacramento 43 434 
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W. L. Pct. 
DID csnscienaciercsnseinweia 36 16 692 
Albany .- 33 18 AT 
WMRMEDOLE cnccccocerrccerceere St 3B SD 
Wilkes-Barre oo... ccc 28 28 .500 
eae . B 2 472 
Binghamton 24 27 ATI 
i. eae 18 30 375 
SIO eisiictaicierciinaieseradiiaies 17 38 = .309 
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W. L. Pct. 
NII -itssiisddsuniratealeaattinmat 3H 23) «O596 
Little Rock . 3d 24 593 
Memphis ............ BA 24 586 
Birmingham ~ 0 2 S517 
eee 27 29 A482 
ee i, 26 31 456 
Chattanooga ———_ 
New Orleans .................. 19 38 .333 





Tommy Herman Is 


Now Instructor 


MOSES LAKE AAF, Wash.—One 
of the quietest GIs here is none other 
than Tommy Herman, a fistic star 
who was one of the roughest and 
toughest in the ring. He’s now Ser- 
geant Herman, P. T. instructor at 
this base. 

Native of Baltimore, Herman 
moved witth his family to Chicago 
in 1923, at the age of 14 years, won 
the national featherweight cham- 
pionship of the National AAU. He 
went to Paris the following year for 
the Olympic games, but was taken 
ill on the eve of the bouts and so 
lost the oppertunity of becoming 
world’s champion. 

Tommy turned pro and at 17 lost 
a title decision to Feather Champ 
Louis (Kid) Kaplan. Then followed 
two wins over Tony Canzoneri, a 
victory over Vince Dundee. Ag a 
lightweight he beat Tod Morgan in 
a non-title bout, and as a middle- 
weight had victories over Freddie 
Steele, Jackie Fields and Cerefino 
Garcia. 

With a record of only eight losses 
In 268 bouts, Herman quit the ring 
in 1936 to open a health club in 
Hollywood, but in 1941, he dropped 
that life to enlist In the National 
Guard. Three weeks later his outfit 
became federalized. 





Browns Have Big Cheering Section 


St. Louis 
On Trail Of 
First Pennant 


WASHINGTON—One would probe 
ably be accused of treason for voice 
ing such sentiments in seven major 
league cities but along the highways 
and by-ways the St. Louis Browng 
have a great cheering section. 

It’s a typical American “hooray for 
the underdog” cheering section. The 
Browns have never won a major 
league pennant. Way back in 1922 
they made their last serious bid for 
the pennant with the Yanks nosing 
them out. Since then they have 
managed to take third place three 
times. 

Boasting the biggest lead, four 
games, as they start their second 
swing through the East the Browns 
are all cocked and primed to make 
it a Mississippi River town series, 

Long Way to Go 

The Browns have a long way to 
go before they can start figuring 
out how to spend their series cash, 
The Chisox have an idea their de- 
ensive and offensive play will win 
out in the warm summer months, 
The Yankees are a long way from 
being counted out of the fight. 

The Bosox need just a little more 
pitching to go with their batting to 
be able to take a lead. The Senators 
hope the return of Harland Clift to 
the line-up will give them the punch 
they need with ducks on the pond, 
Detroit has been bouncing up-and- 
down like a jumping jack and the 
Tigers hope they will hit a “just up” 
streak 

Philadelphia has been playing good 
sound ball and a little more hitting 
to go with some excellent pitching 
is all that is needed to get them over 
the hump. Cleveland just doesn’t be- 
long In the cellar although Manager 
Boudreau has slowed down a bit 
this year. 

St. Louls Series 

St. Louis fans will get to see a 
few days, if not all, of the fall 
classic. If the Cardinals continue 
their present won-lost pace they will 
tack up the pennant on August 24—~ 
23 days earlier than the senior cir- 
cuit pennant has ever been won in 
the regular 154-game schedule. 

Naturally the other National 
League teams have something to say 
about this—but to date it has been 
mostly saying and little doing. Pitts- 
burgh has very good, and very 
poor pitching. About the same goes 
for Cincinnati. Mel Ott has been 
working wonders with his club but 
the Giants just aren’t pennant con 
tenders. 

Brooklyn leads the hit parade~ 
but hits alone won't win pennants, 
Dixie Walker leads in doubles, hits 
and batting average, while Frenchy 
Bordagaray leads in runs scored, but 
the pitchers are buried In the statis- 
tics. 

Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago 
won't be around when the pennant 
dough is split. 


Pitchers’ Year 


The current pennant chase will 
probably go down In baseball history 
as the toughest in the American 
League, the most one-sided in the 
National and the all-time tops for 
pitchers. 

Jim Tobin turned in his second 
no-hitter of the season against the 
Phillies—but you won’t find it on 
the records—the game went only five 
innings. It gave Jim a two no-hit- 
ters, a one-hitter, two three-hitters 
and a five hitter thus far this season. 

Pitching honors, however, go to 
Bucky Walters. If he continues his 
pace, 12 won thus far, he could 
crack the magic circle of 30-game 
winners this season. Seven other 
hurlers could get over the 20-gamé 
hump. 

George Munger, St. Louis Card 
nals, has won 10 and dropped one, 
Rip Sewell, of the Pirates, has nine 
wins to his credit. Bill Voiselle, of 
the Giants, has 10 wins. 

In the American League Han 
Borowy, of the Yanks, has won 1 
games; Hal Newhouser, of the 
Tigers, 10; Bill Dietrich, of the 
White Sox, nine; and Tex Hughson, 
Boston Red Som, nine. 
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NiKing's Crown Bounces Around 


nt 


Probe colts and geldings have tried on 
naied the crown for the King of three-year- 
major 


ways 
rowns 


genius figured out! areas will be particularly important 
ay for F ctir Up wore the crown for winter| McCreary won’t ride many more |that a two buck parley on the five | qualities of leadership, cooperation 
- The yeason. Then Pensive tried it for | big winners at Arlington for some | mounts would have returned a neat| because they also build essential ; ; 
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econd aa reéue u ure i ag Ss n 0 Ss based on the concept of “Survival| trainedand equipped American, 
the Belmont was reduced to a hop, of the Fittest” in which each in- . ia 
pete iP - ae sen By Jimminy| MAXWELL FIELD, Ala.—Baseball ; Laredo, Tex. dividual must have all the physical| Canadian and British fellows on 
; decide that is crown-wearing | scouts will do well to keep their A similar tournament will be held | advantages possible when facing the . : : : 
ries. business was a Democratic affair. eyes peeled on the intra-command | for Negro soldiers of EFTC stations, | enemy. K our side, Hitler is getting a good 
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onths, gline so they made him the favorite} ble many former stars of major and Says Joe Louis batting over the .300 mark, the 20th 
from } in the mile and a quarter Dwyer| minor leagues now in .service. Armored Division's GI version of 
3 Stakes run. The various teams will compete in Too Tough For Murderers Row” is living up to 
more | With Teddy Atkinson up By Jim-|an elimination contest beginning its early season promise of being one 
ing to gMiny didn’t disappoint them. He} August 6. The final four winners RAF S t Mills of the strongest willow-swinging or- 
nators §100k an early lead and then spent| are scheduled to play in a double- g i on . ee eae 
lift to gthe rest of his time widening it.| header at Montgomery, Ala., Sunday, a < . Gen. Roderic . en's slug- 
punch § When he hit the wire eased up Stir| Sept. 3, and the two winners of these a Ga atcha nats ne ging squad now boasts the following 
pond, | Up was five lengths behind, Lucky | contests will play for the champion- an” nee ae ake + se agg batting marks: 
p-and- §Draw another six and the rest of| ship Monday evening (Labor Day),|W:8n", cant & Sgt. Mike Simon, third base, .420; 
the field trailed like a tail on a| Sept. 4, at Montgomery. sidered a serious threat to S/Sergt.|Don “Pete” Arnold, left field, .400; 
id the p 7 g y aud : otitis i 7 
t up” Ghite. Trophy for Champ Joe Louis heavyweight crown, is|Pvt. Norm Richards, first base, .380; 
sr UPL Despite the classy field, By Jim- a the opinion expressed by Tony Car-|Sgt. George Lacy, catcher-manager, 
; la aay Suitable individual awards and &/qaro, staff writer for Stars and|.376; Cpl. Dave Wile i fiel 
miny was so popular mutuel tickets aro, ; Cp y, right field, 
z good ’ P trophy for the championship team Stripes. Said Cordaro: 342; Cpl. Frank Mader, second base 
pitting J Were worth but $3.90, $2.90, and $2.30] win) be presented. 326; Sgt. Bill Fuchs, center field, 
tching }4t the cashier’s window. Stir Up “This conclusion was formed after |-““°) °8t. uchs, center field, 
n over | Paid $5.80 and $3.60, while Lucky| Teams scheduled in the tourna-| watching the Britisher knock out|307 and Pvt. Howls Muderski, 
n’t bee | Draw returned $3.20. The rest of the | ™e"t included Freeman Field, Sey-| a} Delaney, alias Otto Borchuk, in | Shortetop, .305. 
mour, Ind.; Lockbourne AAF, Colum- h fifth 4 t Albe Hall 
anager field, Autocrat, Ariel Flight, Bound- bus, Ohio: Blytheville AAF, Blythe- the roun a rt a 
a bit Pe Home, Shut Out, Stymie and ville, Ark.; Smyrna AAF, Smyrna, beg A rs 1934 — Commissioned from Ranks 
+ don R mamagengy:* in that order, Tenn.; Stuttgart AAF, Stuttgart, ——. ~ hom stag A ~ 8 wine! at- CAMP BRECKINRIDGE, Ky.— 
eS secure on dime. Ark.; Greenville AAF, Greenville, —_ ee ae eee meee First enlisted man from the 75th In- 
see al, e Clase Miss.; Greenwood AAF, Greenwood, There are reservations attached | tantry Division commissioned direct- 
fall F though interest is centered on} Miss: Columbus AAF, Columbus, | to this decision, however. ly from the ranks is Franklin M. 
ntinue in ae cae bang ca = Miss.; Courtland AAF, Courtland,| “The RAF sergeant needs a re-| Koons, 25, Swea City, Ia., a veteran 
ey will . or, racksters Ala.; Maxwell Field, Montgomery, fresher course in strategy and math. | of the Dieppe raid and battles of - 2 
st a pcaim the two-year-old youngsters | Aja.: Craig Field, Selma, Ala.; Gun- | Perhaps Freddie’s air corps school-| North Africa, Sicily and Italy. He It is a great privilege for ae 
or cire Se teen tale nee the thorough- ~ — gy meg oe — ing has thrown him off the beam.|was commissioned second lieutenant| know that everywhere, in 
won in cgay Paty ield, Dothan, Ala.; Marianna 1A semi-circular line may be the!from first sergeant. . : 
e. ope Town, Jeep, Hitem, Jacforay | Marianna, Fla.; Tyndall Field, Pan- Phar poe nae between two points rs : panto _ ae. schools and colleges, in train- 
ational 4 4"¢ others have been running sprint| ama City, Fla.; Turner Field, Al- ir, but in the ring it’s a mps and base camps, in 
to say distances in corn-cobbed-and-turpen-| bany, Ga.; Bainbridge AAF, Bain- pth Ae oe a on PIPE okets TEN-SHUN ing ne J 
s been | tned times. Jacforay beat Hitem and | bridge, Ga.; Cochran Field, Macon, pa nes a fallacy of cocking - Si prot America and overseas, Wilson 
’ Junior Atlas in the Kingston, much|Ga.; Shaw Field, Sumter, S. C.; re ‘y EN. , 
Pitts g ’ ; ’ ’ , 5 = FOR 
| very | © the surprise of the fans, who had | Spence Field, Moultrie, Ga.; Moody his right hand before p neari ony pda pomyyr ttre Sports Equipment has played a 
e goes ade Hitem the less than even mon- | Field, Valdosta, Ga.; Hendricks Field, | Joe would have enough ie ir = 4 SAMPLE OF "FORMULA NO 50" part in the physical training, 
s been Je favorite. The winner returned a|Sebring, Fla.; Buckingham AAF,,| for @ short beer and still beat Fred- BITE FREE ; d ns ot 
ub but § ten-spot for a deuce. Fort Myers, Fla.; Harlingen Field, | die to the punch. sneloeneens ain relaxation and morale of our 
nt cone It sounds a little like a Supreme| Harlingen, Tex., and Laredo AAF, Saying that Mills definitely is not GEORGE SACH JAMAICA, LLY. American fighters. Wilson 
Court decision but Cavatorta tri- | —— a finisher, an essential qualification Raagar ot c Chi 
arade—~ | Umphed over Patriotism in the Con- e for a heavyweight contender, Car- Sporting Goods Co., icago, 
nnants, | ftitution Mile. To complicate mat- Hold Field Meet daro, however, remarked that Mills ies anima New York and other leading 
os, hits § ters Constitution ran coupled with CAMP KILMER. N. J.—With 12 is but 24 years old; has courage, GIFT AND sin 
renchy B. Eye. Black Swan, whose : SR te strength and willingness, and may MORALE cities. 
: athletic teams representing that is fault BUILDER 
ed, but } ame sounds like a character out of o" yet correct his faults. 
number of units, each team consist- . PHOTO— 
statis §% Pirate book, ran third. ing of 12 men, a most extensive pro-| J0¢ Louis and his troupe are on we 
The Suffolk fans weren't too up- gram will he eneuted out as a part | tour of overseas bases. 
“hicag® § set as the winner was second choice, pialirats sahaaieemmpeectanioot 
ennant Preturning $5.80, $3 and $240. The|°! the Independence Day program I 
entry returned $2.60 and $220, which |here. | The events will include the| Pancho Segura In SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
encouragingly indicates they —= ot reley high jemp, running S S t Victor 
se will ~ while Black Swan pel broad jump, tug-of-war, legged even e y 
history P Good Hunc race, sack, race and a “Dizzy Izzy” CINNATI—Francisco (Pancho) Send any size photo, negative or » . 
nerican A > ‘ contest. Winning unit will be pre- a Ecuad had to go enagehet, and recsive & compete 
Hunch players should have en- « P Segura, flashy Ecuadoran, g set of envelopes, writing paper ; : io 
a jeasant afternoon at Dela-|*¢nted @ trophy. seven sets to score victory and cop with clear, glossy colortoned Winn Antits Gate Me Og 
ops for ware Park when Ace Card upset the| Following the field meet, the/|the title in the final of the men’s photos = a BS. Your “" 
dope-sheet by winning rather easily | ‘oops will mass on the field for a| singles in the Tri-State tennis ourna- renee eeenerene ee , IT’S WILSON TODAY 
“. ever Miss Lavendar and Fly Weight | Tétreat ceremony and pass in review | ment, winning ever Bill Talbert, of | PHOTO STATIONERY CO. 
Po = in the Polly Drummond Stakes. before Col. Cecil L. Rutledge, Post —— 911, 6—2, 7—5, tte) 305 Broadway, Dept. AP, New York. N.Y. ONS SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
nly five} Ace Card, ridden by Doug Dod- Commander, Pee , = eee on Bins : 
no-hit- sumnateaisianantaninaseamntendit —___—_— - = WESTERN STAR 
-hitters 7 THESE [LONG ‘COAST SAY—THIS ROVAL CROWW COLA YS: 
venson. FEELING ZERO p/fr FS A INWY MACK BROWN SA 
go to : meas weiias _< IS 
jues his (= ‘sues! RS CHECK /— 
» could o Seem re SS T'S THE GEST-< 
“ TASTING COLA; 
1 other ot “Royal Crown Cola’s the champ 
20-game , ell right!” seys Johnny Mack 
Brown. Johnny tasted leading 
dle colas without knowing which 
1 was which, and picked 
ed one, Royal Crown Cola as best- 
as nine tasting. Try It today. You get 
selle, of TWO FULL GLASSES In every 
, big 5¢ bottle. 
» Han 
“m @ SO THAT'S WHATS Rovar Crown CoLa 
of the GOT, YOu DOWN! Best by Taste Test! 
of the WELLJUST WAIT, TILL @ 
lughson, Enjoy a 'Quick-Up’’ at Your PX * 


WASHINGTON — They haven't 
bad much trouble this year crown- 
ing the Queen of the three-year- 
ids, Twilight Tear wears her crown 
with quite a regal air—in fact a 
pumber of her opponents have be- 
ome a bit breathless trying to take 
jt away from her. 


On the other hand a large number 


jis but none have been able to 
wear it for more than a month. It 
joks like a court full of Princes 
and no King. 


son, who scored a triple, was much 
the best of the two-year-old filly 
crowd and returned a handsome 
$14.40, $7.80, $4.60 mutuel. Miss 
Lavendar was overlooked and paid 
$10.10 and $5, while the favored 
Flyweight returned but $2.60. 

Sun Again, one of the better 
Handicap horses, made a_ strong 
stretch run to beat Georgie Drum in 
the Equipoise Mile at Arlington. 
Anticlimax was third. Sixth at the 
far turn, Jockey Conn McCreary 
turned the big horse loose and it 
was a simple task for him to score. 











|jockeys as Johnny Adams 


jockey’s mount by holding the jockey 
back. It worked. His horse won. 
The other jockey protested. The 
stewards were a bit provoked. Mc- 
Creary’s mount was placed second 
and Conn became a footman. His 
grounding practically coincided with 
Bobby Permane’s return to the 
saddle. Jockey Permane had cut 
across a field in his efforts to win 
a race. 

It wasn’t all bad luck with the 
booted 
home five winners at Detroit. Our 
mathematical 
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Star Athlete 
To Train AAF 


WASHINGTON.—Creation of a 
new Physical Training Branch for 
the Army Air Forces and assignment 
of Lt. Col. Donald G. Storck, Air 
Corps, star athlete of U. S. Military 
Academy football, baseball and bas- 
ketball teams from 1920-24, as its 
Chief, the War Department an- 
nounces. 

Colonel Storck said the purpose of 
the program was to bring all AAF 
personnel into top physical condition, 
and then keep them at that peak. 
Competitive athletics in combat 

































Wins First Half 


FORT DIX AAB, N. J.—Winning 
14, while losing but one, The Flyers 
copped the first half of the AB 
Softball League season. The Pro- 
vost Marshal finished second with 
14 victories and three defeats. 


HOT ENOUGH to sizzle, or cold 
enough to frizzle. On the job of 
keeping mum, don’t you begin to 


‘THE 
“PAY-OFF” 
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THE LITTLE gal with the big gun is one reason why horse 


operas attract other customer 
Austin will soon be seen in ‘ 
on the Prairies.” Whoopeel 


s besides small fry. Vivian 
‘Trigger Trail” and “Twilight 








LOE ie cas 











Invasion extras are still wending 
their way into our office. One we 
looked at came from Camp Lee, Va., 
the Traveller. 

Though the Traveller had to com- | 
pete for GI trade with dailies from | 
nearby cities, it had an extra out by! 
noon on June 6th which must have) 


Sy Rag Sig eee 


Pickin’ Up 


oe i Shi Scie as she 
i as a ei eB a 


Papers 


a6 ie 


a beauty parlor, ‘He's a para- 
trooper—stationed in England just 
opposite Calais.’) 

“Ellis, Pfc. Ralph O. (His proud 
father told a friend, ‘Ralph runs 
a landing barge. He’s in Bristol 
now.’) , 

“Myers, Cpl. Sid. L. (It was his 


Bagot ic 





relegated the other sheets to the, girl who bragged, ‘He says he'll be 
salvage pile. A 3%-inch streamer,! very busy soon—and not in Lon- 
“Allies Push On,” surmounted aj; don!’)” 

blow-by-blow account of the land- | Newest GI paper we know of is 
ings. Later in the day an edition|the “Gravel Agitator,” published at 


catching the men as they left the|North Camp Polk, La., by the 27th 


gervice clubs and theatres, bannered | Armored Infantry Battalion of the 
“New Landings.” | 9th Armored Division. Mimeo- 

All in all, the Traveller’s extras|sraphed ... and a good all-around 
are the most coordinated GI descrip-| job. 


tion of the invasion we've seen. Not 
only was its coverage complete, but 
it shook the news down to readable 
order, a process which many papers 
never got around to in their frantic 
rush from teletype to linotype. 

At the other end of the scale in 
regards to competition was the Fort 
Benning, Ga., PW Reposo. The Re- 
poso had the job of getting the “In- 
vasion Starts; Paratroops, Ships, In- 
fantry Assault French Sea Coast” 
news out to the 90 per cent of the 
PW men on guard or prisoner chas- 
ing duty who didn’t have a chance 
to read the papers or turn on a radio 
all D-Day long. 

In its haste to get the news out, 
the staff forgot to announce that Its 
extra edition was extra. But this was 





Phosphorus Sends 


‘GI To Stri p- Tease 


WASHINGTON -— The impromptu 


and very chilly strip-tease performed 
by an American Infantryman on a 
freezing day during 
Venafro, Italy, may not have been 
strictly according to regulations, but 
=e Pvt. Louis Nagy, of Logan, W. 
a., 


the battle for 


declares: “When that phos- 
phorus starts burning holes In you 


it's time to shuck those clothes. 


Pvt. 


two 


Nagy was crouching between 
rocks near the town when a 


German chemical shell exploded less 


than 10 feet from him and sprayed 





Jap Fighting in CBI Theatre 
Presents Many Varied Problems 


THE INDIA-BURMA THEATER — | 


While dispatches bring from time to 
time news of Allied progress in re- 
claiming this area from the Japs, lit- 
tle is known of the type of fighting 
which has been carried on in the 
jungle and mountains of the region, 
and which, from the nature of its 
terrain, presents difficulties which 
are not readily understood unless its 
characteristics are known. 

A series of stories giving details of 
operations of British, East African, 
Gurka, Sikh and Chindit troops 
against the Jap forces, gives a pic- 
ture which will make the news dis- 
patches more easily understood. 

“Bunker” Defenses 

In the fighting at Kohima, as on 
the Imphal and Arakan fronts, the 
Japs have used a system of “bunker” 
defense, which was to some extent 
successful in slowing down the Al- 
lied advance. (The Jap “Bunker” is 
another name for the American fox- 
hole.) A 14th army observer states: 
“The Jap lives and fights in his 
bunker, and if his defense is broken, 
dies in it. Bunkers vary in size from 
the one-man type with a lid, to the 
section-bunker which may accom- 
modate any number of men from six 
to 26. Bunkers have sleeping bays, 
cooking quarters and facilities for 
personal hygiene. 

“A typical section bunker is 26 
feet long, five feet deep and six feet 
wide. It is usually roofed with 10- 
inch logs and can withstand the im- 
pact of a bursting shell. Our solu- 
tion to the bunker problem is tank 
artillery from point-blank range. On 
the Kohima front our tanks have de- 
stroyed over 30 bunker positions. 
Because of the irregular ground the 
tanks cannot often maneuver into 
fire positions.” 

While he was sitting in a captured 
Jap bunker Sgt. Gilbert Davis, Bris- 
tol, Eng., suddenly felt the wooden 
framework move and saw the celling 
lifted and lowered again. Investi- 
gating, he saw four Japs trying to 
remove the bunker top. In a split 
second he killed two with his tommy 
gun, and as the others fled he drew 
the pin from a grenade and tossed 
it after them. The explosion con- 
fused them so that they began to 
run back. A burst from the gun at 
close range got the other two. 

“It may take days to dislodge the 
Japs from their underground war- 
ren,” an English officer wrote from 
the Kohima front. “Tanks cooper- 
ating with infantry are today en- 
gaged in liquidating bunkers with 
some success.” 

Gunners Stole The Show 

Another infantry officer said: “The 
gunners, Nigerians and Gold Coast 
men under European officers and 
NCO’s have stolen the show. The 
Jap hates our shells and mortars and 
in many a duel has succumbed with 
the loss of both men and guns or 
mortars. Much of the great discrep- 
ancy between his and our own 
casualties has been due to gunner 
accuracy. The gunners have scaled 
mountains, waded and forced rivers 
and walked almost up to the en- 


emy’s positions to bring fire on him.” | 


For nearly a week at one place on 
the Imphal-Kohima road a garrison 
of British, West Africans and Gurka 


troops defied the fierce onslaught 
of a Japanese force superior in 
armor. The West Africans, who had 


time in their lives, figured promin- 
ently in the operations. 
Africans, with Gurkas and a 


number of British troops, 


small 


a fortified position perched on a se-| 


ries of knolls and bounded by an 
open paddy swamp on one side and 
dense jungle on the other. 

A Japanese order of the day, sub- 
sequently captured, revealed that 
tanks, heavy artillery and infantry 
were all used to try to annihilate 
the garrison. At the end of the week 
Jap attacks faded away. Enemy cas- 


ualties included an officer of the 
rank of colonel and at least ten 
officers’ swords were left at “White 


occupied | 





The West | 


| 





| 


the Jap stronghold. When the Japs 
discovered their presance they 
swarmed up the steep slopes on 
either side in repeated waves. 

The Sikhs like hand-to-hand fight- 
ing, so ammunition was largely dis- 
pensed with and rifle butts, pick 
helves and knives were the weapons 
used to repel them. At 5:45 next 
morning the remnants of the Japs, 
who hag never held less than a two- 


to-one superiority on every part of 
the sector, withdrew. 


A story showing hdw close the 
fighting is in certain areas of the 
Assam-Burma front is told by Pvt, 
Tom Cranwell, of Liverpool. Sgt, 
Raymond Watson, Tamworth, Eng. 
land, was leading a scouting patrol 
along a bush-screened track in the 
Naga hills when he heard Japanese 
voices. Brandishing a captured sword 
in one hand and his pistol in the 
other, Watson killed two of the sen. 
tries with the sword, the other with 
a bullet while his men grenaded and 
bayonetted seven others of the Jap 
party. 








Carved the guts from 


Reckon I didn’t. 


After the enemy guns 


Can't really say, lady. 


And dry was the dust 


You’ve been gone two years 


And silver transports 





Conversion Piece 


(Sgt. Smith Dawless is the author of this poem. A peacetime resl- 
dent of Los Angeles, Sergeant Dawless is now stationed along the 
Ledo Road in Assam which American Army engineers are building 
te open a new overland route to China.) 


Is the Gateway to India at Bombay 
Really as beautiful as they say? 


Don’t rightly know, Ma’am. Did my part 
Breakin’ point in the jungle’s heart; 
Blasted the boulders, felled the trees 
With red muck oozin’ around our knees, 


Dozed our trace, made it clean and wide 
Metalled and graded, dug and filled: 
We had the Ledo Road to build, 


Well, surely you saw a burning ghat, 
Fakirs, rope-tricks, and all of that. 


But way up ahead 
I tended the wounded, 
For I was a Medic, and little we knew 

But the smell of sickness all day through, 
Mosquitoes, leeches, and thick dark mud 
Where the Chinese spilled their blood 


We had the Ledo Road to build. 


Of course you found the Taj Mahal 
The lovliest building of them all. 


Far beyond Shing with a QM truck. 
Monsoon was rugged there, hot and wet, 
Nothing to do but work and sweat. 


As steadily big “cats” roared on south 
Over the ground where Japs lay killed: 
We had the Ledo Road to build. 


Didn’t you see a single thing? 


Never saw much but the moon shine on 
A Burmese temple around Maingkwan, 


Thursday River and the swift Tanai, 
And Hukawng Valley coming all green— 
Those are the only sights I've seen. 

Did our job, though, like God willedr 

We had the Ledo Road to build. 


the Patkai’s side, 


buried the dead. 


were stilled;: 


I was stuck 


upon my mouth 


this spring. 


high in the sky, 


. 
i 














Norwegian Ace 


Charms Yanks 


With Boogie-Woogie Piano 


SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND—The 
ability to turn out hot boogie-woogle, 
the record of more than 100 fighter 
missions over Germany, and the dis- 
tinction of having been mistaken by 
an American major for an American 
major general all belong to a young 


become airborne troops for the first | Norwegian named Thor .. 


He can’t tell his last name because 
his folks are still in Norway. But 
he’s stationed with the Royal Nor- 


Adhesive Data Booklet 
Offered Free To Gls 


SAINT PAUL.—“3-M Adhesive 
Data,” a new booklet expected to 
prove helpful to those using adhe- 
sives or coating materials, im- 
pregnators, spray-on insulators and 
sound-deadening compounds, is now 


| available free to Gls. 


remedied on the “D-Day plus” issues| him with white-hot fragments of|City” by the Jap attackers. 

which continued until the invasion! phosphorus. Sikhs Hold The Ridge 

was no longer anything “extra” in “Lucky for me I was cold that A 14th Army observer told of an 

the way of news. day—I had on two pairs of heavy jall-night battle fought out hand-to- | 
Nearly every GI journalist putting| woolen underwear, a pair of wool|hand in the rain in which a batta- 

= a paper has had a different idea| pants and shirt, combat suit and to lion of the 11th Sikh regiment held 
ra “Zip the Lip” campaign top it off my heavy GI overcoat,”|,4 vital ridge overlooking the Imphal | 
We liked the one published in aj he related. “Before that stuff could|plain and defeated a numerically 
ent Tac, AAF Tactical Center at} burn through all those clothes I superior force. By a surprise move 
riando, Fla., sheet had them off, with the help of my|a company of the Sikhs moved by 
On the front pgae was a casualty | buddies.” ‘ight around a h ridge jutting 
Mest: “Brown, Pvt. Walter A. (It { His story was told by the War/out into the plain and ently took 
was his mother who'd remarked in Department peter yn of a paralle] spur behind 


The booklet lists the various 
formulae as made by Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Company, 
Adhesive Division, Detroit, and shows 
the viscosity, bonding range, method 
of application, etc. To those having 
problems, reference to the book will 


laid in the selection of the correct 
material to use 

The booklet can be had upon re- 
quest from Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, Saint 
Paul 6, Minn 


wegian Air Force somewhere in Enge 
land and the other night he took 
over after the four-piece orchestra in 
a little English hotel had wound up 
for the evening. 


Tall, blond, wearing the two stars 
of a Norwegian lieutenant, his musie 
had the rhythm of American boogie 
woogie. “St. Louis Blues” and “Chate 
tanooga Choo-Choo” tickled the feet 
of the young American and British 
officers and girls and they kept him 
there until morning, though between 
tunes he told them his story. 


“I went to America when I was 18 
and studied on Long Island. That's 
where I learned to speak English and 
to like American jazz. 


“I was here when the war broke 
out and joined up with the British 
Army and fought for two months In 
Norway. I came back with them, 
joined the Royal Norwegian Alf 
— and got my training in Can- 
ada.” 

“I've been on more than 100 mis 
sions, but there are a lot of Nor 
wegians who have been out moré@ 
than 180 times. Altogether we'vé 
shot down about 160 Nazi planes. 
We've dropped on Germany more 
than three times the tonnage of 
bombs they’ve dropped on us. 

“Most of our flyers are students 
They escaped Norway and came heré 
to fight, but want to go back to civil 
jlan life. But I'd like to fight agains 
‘the Japs when this thing’s finished. 
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Soldier 
Shows 





me a@ thousand men who are pa. 


® the rather than ten t 
f the no ger go ¥ Porshi 
; Pvt, —Gen. John J. er ing. 
Set gin this column the Entertainment 
oe: on of the Special Services Divi- 
natal , contributes items on Soldier 
n th ws which are in some way inter- 
onal ing or outstanding. Perhaps in 
sword items you will find a sugges- 
n the which will be helpful to you in 
> com Jucing your show. 
‘. * °* 
‘Scal FLEXIBLE FORFEITS 
e Jap AAF FLEXIBLE GUNNERY 
rHOOL, LAREDO, TEXAS — A 
pvel twist is given to quiz contests 
=") Fihe “Truth or Consequences” type 
an enterprising quizmaster at 
redo’s Flexible Gunnery School. 
ead of making contestants per- 
m ludicrous stunts when they fail 
»s]- answer his trick questions cor- 
he , he makes them pay their for- 
ing by demonstrating their knowl- 


of subjects they are covering 
their training courses. For exam- 
, one hapless GI may have to 

y how to revive a waterlogged 
mpatriot with artificial respira- 
on; another, how to field-strip an 
‘1 rifle; and a third, how to apply 
splint on a wounded buddy’s arm. 
hus does a new use of an old quiz- 
rm provide both competitive en- 

inment and painless orienta- 


PRODUCTION HINTS 
FACILITATING FANNY — From 
‘amp McCoy, Wisconsin, the author 

another melodrama, “The Perils 
Fanny,” sends along an interest- 
commentary on the surmounting 
production difficulties. He writes: 
Our stage facilities are extremely 
ited, the best equipped recreation 
having no more than a plat- 

n about 10 by 20 feet with foots 
borders that are of little use 

s supplemented with spots. 
re are no cycloramas or sets ex- 
those that we can improvise 
selves out of waste lumber and 
get cloth. It was with these limi- 
ions in mind that I wrote “The 
ils of Fanny.’ The vast majority 
men prefer comedy of the most 
ous type. We needed something 
it required few characters, little 
no scenery, that would take a 
timum of time to produce, and 
would hold the interest of the 
cipants during off-duty hours, 
nny’ filled the bill in every re- 
pect. Although the play required 
different scenes, we solved the 
bblem very effectively by using a 
mple framework of four flats, the 
mter two having five different 
ts of target cloth hung on them. 
sheet had painted on it a sug- 
tion of the scene required (living 
om, bar, railroad station, ete.). One 
on could change the ‘set simply 
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flipping over each successive pic- 
re, and we found this act added 
ch to the general amusement 
hen it was done in full view of 
me audience!” Note: An adaptation 
“The Perils of Fanny” (in the 
rm of a GI musical revue) will 
hortly be released. Copies of same 
be furnished upon request. Ad- 
8: Special Services Division, En- 
inment Section, 25 West 43rd 
t, New York 18, New York. 
7 - * 

BEAT THE SKINS 
ADVANCE PUBLICITY—In _the- 
tical parlance a “drum-beater” js 
man who travels ahead of a tour- 
show and exploits all possible 
es that will create favorable ad- 





hee publicity for the coming at- 





Up Front With Mauldin ; 


“We must be retreating, Fritz. 





Inc. 


They're watering the 


vermouth.” 
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Sergeant With Street Kids 


Builds ‘Junior Commandos’ 


CAMP BRECKINRIDGE, Ky.— 
Little Orphan Annie’s “Junior Com- 
mandos” of comic strip fame have 
nothing on a group of children from 
Owensboro, Ky., a community near 
Camp Breckinridge. Under the direc- 
tion of a sergeant from the 75th In- 
fantry Division the Owensboro “kids” 
have organized the “75th Division 
Junior Commandos.” 

The youngsters, ranging in age 
from 7 to 12 years, are not at all 
confused by “squads right!—by the 
right flank—march!—to the rear— 
march!” or other commands con- 
tained in the infantry. drill regula- 
tions of this man’s army. The half- 
pints have been drilling Sunday 
afternoons for almost two months. 

It all began when S/Sgt. Earl 
Sanko, mess sergeant of F Company, 
290th Infantry, found four of- them 
drilling on an Owensboro street, giv- 
ing only passing attention to existing 
drijl regulations. Sergeant Sanko 
took over and in a short time had 
them wel] on their way to mastery 
of facing and fiank movements. 

Sergeant Sanko, who loves kids, 
agreed to meet them the following 
Sunday for further instruction. The 
original cadre appeared, each having 
two or three friends in tow. Now a 
respectable size—in number—they 
proudly wear the infantry braid on 
their oversized GI caps and the 75th 
Division patch on their shoulder. 

Outstanding event to date for the 
Junior Commandos was an unsched- 
uled appearance in a review here. 





He’s Used to Action! 


Oldster Frets At Desk 


OPELIKA, Ala.—Accustomed to 
being in the thick of action, through 
two wars, M/Sgt. Jeff Bridges, aged 
59, with over 40 years of service, 
frets at being tied down to his pres- 
ent job as first sergeant at this 
prisoner of war camp, unable to take 
part in the fighting now going on 
“over there.” 

Through his Army career, Ser- 
geant Bridges has served as a non- 
commissioned officer under such 
men as Gen. John J. Pershing, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, Gen. James 





traction. A GI “drum-beater” can do 
much to insure full houses for a 
Soldier Show touring a service com- 
mand. From Camp Reynolds, Penn- 
sylvania, we learn of one very clever 
bit of advance buildup. The show 
on tour was the murder mystery, 
“The Trial of Mary Dugan,” the en- 
tire action of which takes place in 
a courtroom. The publicity campaign 
preeeded thus: In the camp news- 
paper of each post to be visited was 
inserted an article to the effect that 
legal difficulties made it necessary 
to change the scene for the trial of 
the murder of Edgar Rice (the play’s 
corpse and cause celebre) to the 
camp’s recreation bill. Subsequently, 
typical murder trial headlines kept 
appearing in the newspapers; and 
the publicity payoff came when the 
columns carried pictures purporting 
to show the principals of the trial 
arriving at the camp's railroad sta- 
tion, being greeted by reporters 
from the Public Relations Office, etc. 
This method of “drum-beating” re- 
sulted in packed houses for the GI 
Thespians from the Keystone State. 





Frink, Lt. Gen. Joseph Stillwell, Maj. 
Gen. Joseph D. Patch and Teddy 
Roosevelt, Jr. 

Under Young Teddy 


In World War I, Sergeant Bridges 
was in on the great Marne drive, 
being under the junior Roosevelt, 
who was his battalion commander. 
He wears the Purple Heart, which 
at that time was issued as a citation 
as well as for being wounded in 
action. His battalion eommander 
suffered injuries in the same action. 
He also wears four bronze stars, 
awarded for major engagements and 
a silver star for citation. 


In addition, the sergeant wears 


Builds Road Home 


ALONG THE LEDO ROAD, Bur- 
ma—Cold rain spilled out of the 
gray sky. Slowly the towering 
mud bank was being whittled down. 
All day those two evils of the Ledo 
Road—muck and mire — bitterly 
challenged the Engineer soldier on 
his snorting bulldozer. 

Finally the sweating GI jerked 
the big cat to an abrupt stop, wip- 
ing beads of perspiration and rain 
from his brow. 

A jeep came splashing up the 
road and stopped beside the steam- 
ing machine. Smiling crisply, an 
officer leaned out and asked, “Is 
this the road to New York?” 

The startled GI stared at the of- 
ficer momentarily, then slyly re- 
tored, “Yes sir. Follow this dirt 
road for another mile, then take 
the wide paved highway to the 
right!” 





Jobs 


the medal for Cuban Pacification, 
the service medal for Mexico, 1916- 
17, a medal for the Cuban Insurrec- 
tion and a medal for service in the 
Army of German Occupation. 
Goes to Phillppines 

Bridges began his foreign duty 
with Company I of the 8th Infantry 
in 1903, when he was sent to Alaska. 


ed and was given transfer to the 
Phillippines in 1905, where he served 
for 10 years, under the command of 
General Pershing. 

Retiring in 1925, Sergeant Bridges 
spent three years with the Federal 


Reserve Bank at Atlanta, Ga. In 
1928, he became post exchange 
steward at Ft. McPherson, Ga. In 


1933, he went to the University of 
Georgia as custodian of military 
property, and in 1941 was recalled 
to active duty and sent to San Salva- 
dor to work with the military in- 
telligence department as an attache. 
He came to this camp April 21, 


‘Dood It? Comedian On 
Keep ’Em Peelin’ Duty 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Arriving 
in Camp Roberts recently from the 
Fort MacArthur reception center, 
Pvt. Red Skelton, famed radio and 
motion picture comedian, is getting 
ready to start basic training in the 
third platoon of Btry. D, 53rq FA 
Tng. Bn. 

While waiting for his training 
cycle to start, he is rapidly becoming 
acquainted with Army Jjife. The sec- 
ond day in camp he pulled KP. “That 
stands for Keep ‘em Peelin’,” he 








grinned. 


They caught the attention of the 
division’s commander, Maj. Gen. FP. 
B. Prickett, who congratulated Ser 


geant Sanko on his undersize assault 
team. 








GERMANY HAS resumed horse 
racing because “maintenance of effi- 
cient horse-breeding is a necessity of 
greatent importance in the war ef- 
ort.” 





TOPS FOR YOUR HAIR~ 
LOOK WELL GROOMED with 


HAIR 


MOROLINE visi 


* LARGE BOTTLE 25< -: - 








It being too frigid there, he request- | — 


OVERSEAS’ AGENTS 
Supplied With Sample— 
DELIVERIES MADE IN U.S.A. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 


Be our Agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY 
PILLOW TOPS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 

Experience unnecessary. Sample 

_ furnished to agents accept- 
e. 

No Money Required 
To Get Started 
Write TODAY giving regiment 
number and camp location. 
Camp Specialty Ce. 
1233 Main $t. Buffale 8, N. Y. 
Dept. A-174 








SECRETS ENTRUSTED | 
TO A FEW 





HERE are some things that cao 
not be generally told — things you 
ought to know. Great truths are dan- 





T/5 Grover Page, Jr., 38th Infantry Div. 








>) FOR OVER 
yeas ale 


BULLETIN BOARD 
LL 
DUFFLE BAGS 



































to some— but factors for per 
sonal power and accomplishment in the 
hands of those who understand — 
Behind the tales of the miracles 
mysteries of the ancients, lie cen- 
turies of their secret probing into 
pature’s laws—their amazing dis- 
coveries of the hidden processes 
man’s mind, and the mastery of life’s 
problems. Once shrouded in mystery 
to avoid their destruction by mass 
fear and ignorance, these facts remain 
a useful heritage for the thousands 
of men and womén who privately use 
them in their homes today. 


THIS FREE ia 
rye foot a ote ssligipas oreaaine 


pera 


why new jee 
a of to 
rita see 
bavi a ocw 
ress Scribe J 


Ta eCLANe 


(AMORQC) 
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The 
Mess Line 


God gave the pig a mighty snout 
With which to dig and root about. 
And claws like iron He gave the 





mole 
With which to burrow and rig his 

hole. 

But God forgot in human riggin’ 
To provide a tool for foxhole diggin’, 
BBC News. 
7 a > 

It was a typical Negro revival 
service, and the minister had just 
appealed to the pent-up audience 
to “hit the sawdust trail.” 

One buxom debutante rose and 
cried, “Last night I was in the 
arms of the debbil, but tonight 
I is in the arms of the Lawd.” 

“Is you gwine to be occupied to- 
morrow night, sistah?” called a 
voice from the rear, 

. > * 

Adam was the first man to wear 

an Oak Leaf cluster. 
7 * * 

Joe: “What is the richest coun- 
try in the world?” 

Murphy: “Ireland.” 

Joe: “What's your proof?” 

Murphy: “Her capital has been 
Dublin for years.” 

cd * * 

Nippon can now be referred to as 

the land of the writhing sun, 
7 ° * 

Pvt.: Were you ever pinched for 
going too fast? 

Cpl.: No, but I’ve been slapped. 

* . * 

“That’s the guy I’m laying for,” 
muttered the hen as the farmer 
went by. 

7 ° * 

“Where do good girls go?” asked 
the teacher. 

“To heaven,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“And where do bad girls go?” 

“Down to the docks when the 
fleet comes in,” chorused the class, 

* ° . 
All some girls know about cooking 
is how to bring a soldier to a boil. 
° 7 + 
A girlie whose name doesn’t matter 
Found herself getting fatter and 
fatter. 
She dieted so well, 
She now looks like hell, 
And there isn’t a place you can 










Cpl. Art Gates, Keesler Field, 


BEGC PRY, ‘ THAT VAS: 
BACK IN 1931 .. AN’ 
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Private Van Dorn 
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VAN DORN ! Grr OUTTA mar 
DEEP WATER AND GIT BACK WITH 
: THE OTHERS 4 
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mks on patrols. 


tates. 











tug-of-war that followed 
sneak landings at the 
ern tip of the chain—mentioned 
wind and sleet, driving rain 
sudden blizzard. 


ihe Aleutian Islands string out a 
ind miles of stepping stones 
the Alaska mainland toward 
Asia. Attu, at the end 
he line, is farther west of Port- 
Oregon, than Portland, Ore- 
is west of Portland Maine. 
a flat map the position of the 
itians is deceptive. Although 
appear far to the north and 
tte from Pacific centers of 
1, they actually lie between 
and northwestern United 
The American base at Dutch 
or, near the eastern end of the 
), is about 40 miles south of 
shortest possible flight route 
m Tokyo to Seattle. 


he Aleutian chain made a battle- 
i that was freakish even among 
fantastic fronts of this world- 
conflict. It rises from the 
in five main sets of islands— 
d volcanic formations of fire 
lee, contrasting scenes of deso- 
mn with green and flowering 
iss The group has been called 
nerica’s Garden of Fireworks.” 
ind the mists and fogs that 
ly obscure the islands is un- 
& panorama which includes 
volcanoes crowned by swirl- 
halos of smoke, boiling springs, 
d and tumbled lava beds. 





— ppearing islands are a cur- 
feature of this turbulent vol- 
Tex ie region. “Jack-in-the-box” Bo- 


lof has exploded at times into 
Dand even three sections. Once 
blew its top” to throw ashes on 
lements 60 miles away. 
@ Aleutian area is a winter- 
ther factory where rain, snow 
violent storms are “manufac- 
for export” to Canada and 
United States. Cold on the 
is ig not severe despite the 
mern location. Their unpleas- 
dampness and fog result from 
meeting of warm ocean currents 
the south and the icy waters 
Bering Sea. Especially dread- 
ls the “williwaw,” a sudden, 
wind that often sweeps out 
the coastal mountains with 
fane force. It may wreck 
capsize ships, and scatter 
lumber as if it were match 






1) tary ope 


we 








rations im the Alew 








tians were complicated by the re- 
gion’s peculiar hazards for sea, land, 
and air traffic. Naval skirmishes) 
have had to adjourn because of fog. 
Bombers, timing their blows’ by 
careful weather charts, played hide- | 
and-seek with the enemy, as fog and | 
other elements favored first one and | 
then the other side. 

Pilots, now on routine patrols are 
still plagued with low ceilings and | 
high wind’, poisonous gases and/| 


from volcanic craters. Spongy, 
boggy ground, rolling hills covered 
with moss and grass, sharp stones, 
and _ volcanic-rock splits 
wheel and foot travel, and call for | 
steel mats on emergency 
fields. 
harbors, and ships 





passing 


and rocky ledges, treacherous 
rips and whirlpools. 
Before the war, the lonely Aleu- 


sand inhabitants. 
tive Aleuts—swarthy, 
relatives of the Alaskan Eskimo— 
were concentrated on the major 
islands near the mainland. They 
lived by fishing, hunting, and fox 
raising. Fine basket weaving added 
to their incomes. 


Residents from the “States” in- 
cluded a few traders, teachers, mis- 
sionaries, and sheep ranchers, The 
food value of Aleutian grass ig in- 
dicated by the success of one 
American-owned ranch, which, grazed 
about 15,000 sheep. A whaling sta- 
tion was operated on one of the 
Islands. 

When the Japs seized Attu, Agattu 
and Kiska, American authorities 
evacuated the scattered peacetime 
inhabitants of the central Aleutians. 
From the United States came troops 
and military equipment to strength- 
en the Dutch Harbor base and set 
up advance stations in. the middle 
“No Man’s Land.” 


The Army and the 


for men on duty at this, one of 


ice dress alike, keep warm. Behind 
storm doors, half-barrel-shaped 
“Quonset huts”—built of corrugated 
iron and insulated with pressed 





| only wiped out the chance of land- 


the shores must always be alert for | 
pinnacle rocks, shoals, hidden islets; a self-propelled airplane carrying a 


| 


§ have been erased {rom the Aleutians, but freakisi: -weather remains to give battle to 
Warm ocean currents from the western Pacific meet icy waters of the Bering 
<4, manufacturing winds and storms that move southeastward into Canada and the United 
Mists and fogs made land, sea and air fighting a grim game of hide-and-seek. 
sy in the Aleutians cleared the North Pacific route to Russia, stopped the Jap threat to Alaska 
nd American west-coast cities. 


The Aleutians 


If the Yanks in the Aleutian Islands wanted to boast, they 
ht say they fought and conquered the Japs with one hand tied 
ind them. The ‘“‘tied’’ hand was busy battling nature in a war) 
ter that has few equals in physical discomfort. 


s Virtually every report of action—in the June, 1942, to August,| based attack on Alaska and west- 
the® 


| Soviet Union. 


‘Robot Plane Old 
By Two In 1925 


tricky air currents that may rise | winged bomb, vaunted as the Nazi 
| secre 


hamper | t 


landing | Motors official, invented one of the 
The islands have few good | rocket bombs 25 years ago, filing his 
along application on August 25, 1919, for 


tide | large charge of explosive.” Patent 
| was granted April 5, 1927. 
| Also, in 1919, another inventor, 


tians were home to around a thou-| Lawrence Burt Sperry, of the Sperry 
Most of the na-| Gyroscope Company, was working 
Russianized | along similar lines, and details of 


| War I days have been available for 


Vic- 


bands and at least one battered old 
piano provide music. Turkeys, 
chickens, steaks, and pork arrive 
from time to time to brighten up 
“chow.” | 

Looking back on her disastrous 
venture, Japan must figure that the 
loss of her Aleutian hold has not 


coast centers, but has left open the 


essential United Nations supply Printed name a? ottrem, Arey 
. fi Air Forces or AC insignia, 75 sheets 
jgoutes aevess the Fuss te te & 50 envelopes $1.00 postpaid, American 





Stuff; Invented 


WASHINGTON—The new German 


weapon and used in the 
“bombarding” of England, is any- 
thing but new, according to the Na- 
ional Inventor's Council. 

Dr. Charles P. Kettering, General 


patent of “an aerial torpedo that is 


his aerial torpedo plane, also using 
a. propeller, were filed April 18, 
1918, and patent was granted May 
22, 1923. 

For a dime each, those sets of 
plans drawn by Americans in World 


years at the Patent Office here. 





Quiz Answers 


‘See “Army Quiz,” Page 5) 
a. & 
2. B. 
3. B. 








| Force is under the command of the 





5. C. 
; Navy have | 6. Army Specialized Training Re- 
made life as comfortable as possible | .. 


clothing, | Lieut. Gen. Mark Clark, commander 


Uncle Sam’s most strategic out- 
posts. In heavy winter 
sailors and soldiers in Aleutian serv-| 





fiber—make snug quarters. Military! hill. 


4. False. The Twentieth Air 
joint chiefs of staff, with Gen. H. H. 
Arnold, head of the Atr Forces, act- 
ing as commander and agent in di- 
recting their operations. The Twen- 
tieth will be used as a task force, 
similar to the Navy. 


rve Program. 
i i 
8. Italy. The words were used by 


of the Fifth Army. 

9. B. MTB is the British deri 
tion, E the German and PT the 
American. 

10. Prime Minister Winston Chure- 


rna- 





| 





each enlarged to about post card size 25c. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. 
prints 
Denver. Colorado. 


JUMBO PICTURES. 8 exposure roll fin- 


ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES. 
enlarged), deckeledge, clean; roll of 8, 
25c; Jumbo Reprints 4c EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 


16 DECKELEDGE PRINTS 25c with 
every roll developed; or 16 reprints 25c. 
Reliance Service, Box 868H, Minneapolis. 








JEWELRY Stones removed from rings, 
etc., 
311, 


Press, 


FREE STATIONERY to every Pipe 
smoking Serviceman within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States. 
beautiful, practical and useful patriotic 
writing and correspondence kit. 
opes, stationery, etc 
today. 
to buy. 


i) 





Classified Se 








ction 





16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and 2 enlarging coupons, 
25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, Okla. 


YOUR 6-8 Exposure Roll developed & 2 
prints each good negative 30c; or 1 of 
Rapid Foto Service. GPO 413, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


Re- 


2c each. Star Photo, Box 149, 





ished for 25c, 12 exposures 40c, 16 expo- 
sures 50c, 18 exposures, 36 mm 60c, 36 
exposures 35 mm $1.00. Reprints Jumbo 
size 3c each. Jumbo Picture Co., Box 
T, St. Paul Minnesota. 


(All 





ROLL DEVELOPED 
¥ BRILLIANT 


NLARGMENTS 
2 TO 6 TIMES LARGER 
FROM 6 EX. FILMS 116 OR SMALLER 


OECKLE EGE -F ADE 
12 EX. ROLLS 35c 16 EX. 50c-36 EX. $1.00, 
REPRINT ENLARGMENTS 3% EACH 
Mail Your Films TODAY to 
ALDEN PHOTOS 
94-7 Astor Stn., Boston, Mass. 
ATTENTION: COMMANDING 


HOBBIES 






s 


100 assorted $2.00. Lowe's, Box 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 
PERSONALIZED STATIONERY 


Box 391 (AT), Charlotte 1. N. C 





~~ $MOKERS—ATTENTION 


A 


Envel- 
Send for your kit 
No strings attached. Nothing 
Sidney Ram, 59 West Monroe, 
8-6, Chicago 3, Illinois. 





COMIC BOOKS 


ILLUSTRATED COMIC 
BOOKLETS 

for adults (vest pocket 
size). The kind you like! 
10 different booklets sent 
for 50c or 25 assorted for 
$1. Shipped prepaid in 
plain wrapper. No C.0.D, 
orders, end cash 
money order. No atemee. 

GRAYKO, Dept. A-326 
Box 520, G.P.O., New York I 


ATTENTION: COMMANDING 
OFFICERS & SPECIAL OFFICERS 


Binders for MORNING REPORT (New 
Form 1), SICK REPORT, and DUTY 
ROSTER, all three $5.75; PUNISH- 
MENT RECORD BINDER (A.R. 345-125) 
with 300 forms $6.00; CHARGE OF 
QUARTERS BOOK, 375 sheets in post 
binder $8.00; SIGN OUT BOOK, 375 
sheets in post binder $8.50; UNIVERSAI, 
TWIN-LOCK MAGAZINE BINDERS, in 
any size $2.75; (Three lines lettering on 
above items FREE); SERVICE REC- 
ORD COVERS, 200 for $8.00. ORDER 
YOURS TODAY You will be well 
leased. Complete grits list on request. 
SCOTT CHESHIRE, MILITARY STA- 
TIONER, Box 847, San Antonio 6, Texas. 

















YOU Too Can Earn 


EXTRA MONEY 
By Sellin 
BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 


Handkerchiefs 


SOUVENIR Handkerchiefs sell like 
Hot Cakes ... EVERYBODY BUYS 
+ + « to send to Mother, Wife, Sister 
and Sweetheart... 
SELLS for S0¢ each, marked with the In- 
signia, Company and the Location of 
your OWN outfit. Individuel mailing en- 
velopes are included. Cost fo you is 
$3.50 per Dozen. 

OVERSEAS: You can take 

orders for shipment . ° 

direct to the folks in the STATES. 
SEND $1.00 for 3 Samples, cash or money 
order. MENTION insignis, company end 
location you desire on these aitraective 
souvenirs, Write et ONCE to, 


Ilvia Mattison 


my Ae End Ave., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 





BILLIARD SUPPLIES 


Billiard Cloth, Pocket Balls, 
Cue Balls, Billiard Bealls, 
Billiard Cues, Chalk, Racks. 
Everything in ‘the way of 
supplies or playing acces- 
sories, now available. Write 
for Catalog T. 

National Billiard Mfg. Co. 
1019 Broadway, Cincinnati 





AGENTS WANTED 












Armed Forces Salesmen 
WAC, aves, Maritime, 

Police, Band, Seabees, Marin 
Corps, Navy, C. G., Army, Med. = 
Signal, — 


sone Parachute, Om., Engrs i— * 


Wanted 
Military 
e, Air 









‘A. FLA. inf, Ord. Offtial 
Insignia, with name, address, 
rank. Choice of 75 pictures 
—Parachute, Uncle Sam, Bu- 
Bit: PT Boat, Battleships, 
ive Bombers, Cook, Bal- 
loon, Fighting Marines, 
Tanks, Jeep, Truck: Aircraft 
Sharp, Saluting Marine, and. Fu 


Carrier, 
| nny Ones. Free 
Sample Kit. No Money to Invest. Rush postcard, 


Card 


Heobler-Kindel Press, Norwood 
SPECIALTIES _ 


~ LUMINOUS SERVICE FLAG 


A Fitting Tribute To Those in Service 


12, Ohie 


Beautifully fashioned in Cet- 
anese, Red-White-and-Blue, 
with Gold fringe and Tassel, 
Each star individually 
stitched on a glorious lumi- 
nous background, standing 
out in bold relief, glowing 
n = day and night until Vietery, 
1-Star Flag $1.10 2-Star Flag $1.20 
3-Star Flag $1.25 
Add 10¢ for each additional star: Blue, 
ag or — Sent pestpald anywhere 
mU, 8. A. 
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“Glows in 
LUMINOUS PIN-UPS {,ulers in 
Beautifully painted, hand screened in 
5 gorgeous colors on special canvas, 
4''x8"", im Individual glassine envel- 
opes. A real novelty. 39¢ each; as 
sortment of 4 glamorous numbers, 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Exotic Glowing Orchids—$1.10 
Luminous Centiental Gardenias—$1.16 
Luminous Triple Daisies—$1.10 

Luminous Rose Corsage (Yellow er Pink)— 


Each packed in individual sturdy box. Sen@ 


posipaid. ‘‘If it glows in the Dark, we have 
it in stock.”’ 
ART-GLO MEG. CO. (Dept. T), 


| 


WICKFORD, SRHODE ISLAND 


: 









Real Photos of Lovely ® 
Gals in Langorous & 
Poses 


12 for $1.00 
Bh Dream Girl pin-ups from out of 
this world. 


INFORMAL! SENSATIONAL! 
DARING! 
Every girl has that certain “oomph” 
you want in your pin-up shots. 
They're terrific! Order Set No. | 
NOW! 
10 different sets—12 assorted, a 


enticing poses in each— a 
beauties sent absolutely free with 
BB ciel offer. tt will not be sold.) . 
New York 19, N. Y. 














only $1.00 each set 
ry FREE! Specisl set of alluring B 
wovrry $10.00 order. (This set can a 
be gotten only through this spe- 
GLAMOR-TONE PHOTO SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street—Dept. E-18— 
*, SeEBeaea SaaS & 


. 
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Allies Strike 


(Continued from Page 1) 
has developed all across the penin- 
gula with fresh forces being brought 
in to attempt to stop the Allied ad- 
vance. The fighting in midweek was 
more determined than at any time 
since the Cassino line was cracked. 
Nevertheless Allied forces have made 
@dvances at several points. An 
American Fifth Army force trapped 
a German force in a 225 square mile 
pocket above Grosseto on _ the 
Tyrrhenian coast. Another American 





Cherbourg Fell With 
Commendable Speed 


WASHINGTON — The fall of 
Cherbourg came with commenda- 
ble speed despite the obstinate 
defense in which a large part of 
the German troops who were 
bottled up in the port area par- 
ticipated until they were subdued 
in the house-to-house fighting, 
War Secretary Stimson reported. 
Three American divisions took 
part in the final defeat of the 
Nazis in this area. They were 
the 79th Division, many of whose 
men came from Pennsylvania, 
under Maj. Gen. Ira Wyche; the 
Fourth Division, under Maj. 
Gen. Raymond O. Barton and the 
Ninth Division, under Maj. Gen. 
Manton S. Eddy. The Seventh 
Corps, embracing these Divisions, 
was commanded by Maj. Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, who previously 
distinguished himself in the cam- 
paign which completed the elimi- 
nation of the Japanese on Guadal- 
canal. Lieut. Gen. Omar N, 
Bradley, who commands all the 
American troops in Normandy, 
has the satisfaction of having 
seen his men restore to the 
French for the second time a 
great French port recovered from 
German hands by his American 
troops. In Tunisia, General 
Bradley’s forces liberated Bizerte 
in the climax of the African cam- 
paign. 











armored force surrounded and cap- 
tured the town of Sasseta, after a 
stiff fight, 

American troops are now within 
30 miles of the important west coast 
port of Leghorn, after hurling the 
Germans out of the costal town of 
San Vincenzo. 

Russians Smash On 

The Russians began their anticl- 
pated great summer offensive in the 
east last Friday when fighting 
flamed up along 325 miles of. the 
front. In the Vitebsk area they 
swept on for 25 miles, tearing six 
gaps in the Axis lines. Vitebsk is 
surrounded with a garrison of 45,000 
Germans trapped. During the week 
the Reds have recaptured 1,000 pop- 
ulated places and are now approach- 
ing the German stronghold of Minsk. 
Tanks and aircraft are being used 
in great numbers to make the fastest 
advance yet seen anywhere against 
the Germans, 

In North Burma British Chindits 
and Chinese troops finally captured 
Mogaung, and trapped large forces 
of Jap troops between that city and 
Kamaing, which is also invested. 

Myitkyina, the Jap _ northern 
stronghold and supply point, is cut 
off by American and Chinese forces. 
Fighting for the city has developed 
fnto a strictly hand-to-hand affair, 
in which progress of 100 yards in 
@ day is notable. 

Japs Gain in China 

In China the Japanese invaders 
continue to gain in their drive to 
eplit China in two. They have start- 
ed a flanking movement aimed at 
cutting the railroad south of Hengy- 
ang, which they have surrounded, 
end are likely to get possession of 
all of the Canton-Hankow railroad. 

American troops invading Saipan 
have made an advance of a mile or 
more to reach Laulau on the Island's 
east coast and have penetrated the 
suburbs of Garapan, the biggest set- 
tlement on the island. 

At Biak, in the Schouten Island 
group, the Yanks now have three air- 
fields, with a fourth on nearby Owl 
island. ‘This puts American forces 
within fairly easy bombing range of 
the Phillipines, Some 2,655 Japs have 
been killed on Biak. 

In British New Guinea Australian 
troops have advanced 80 miles in 28 
days, bringing them within approach 
of Wewak, which will probably come 
into their hands in a few days. 

Yap was visited with a heavy 
bomber attack on Tuesday after a 
1,000 mile plane flight. 





Braves Enemy Fire to Swim 
To Burning Boat; Saves Gls 


WASHINGTON—A piteous appeal 
from the gunwale of a blasted and 
burning assault boat’100 yards out 
from the beach at Salerno couldn’t 
be denied by Pvt. Francis P, Char- 
oux, a medical aid man with the 36th 
Infantry Division, 

Despite enemy shells and bullets 
and efforts of hig superlors to dis- 
suade him, Private Charoux waded 
out into the watér and swam to the 
shattered vessel. There he found 
three men lying in the smouldering 
wreckage. One, a major, was be- 
yond medical aid. The two others, 
although badly wounded, could sur- 
vive—if he could get them to shore. 

Private Charoux gized up the situ- 
ation. If he swam back with one, 
the other would die before he could 
get back. He would have to get 
both to shore on the same trip. 
Quickly he gave what first aid he 
could. Then he fastened a life belt 
to each man and tied them together. 
Finally he pushed them over the 
side into the water and began the 





slow swim to shore. His buddies on 
shore increased their fire to provide 
him with what protection they could 
by keeping the enemy down. At 
last the courageous doughboy reached 
the beach with his double burden. 

The wounded men were quickly 
put under cover and given treat- 
ment which saved their lives. 

For his heroic rescue, Private 
Charoux received the Silver Star. 
His story was released by the War 
Department upon his return to this 
country. 





Doctors Must Accept 


Commissions Or Draft 


NEW YORK.—Doctors and dentists 
under 38 who have been certified 
for military or naval service but 
who have refused or failed to apply 
for commissions may be reclassified 
1-A and ordered up for induction, it 
was announced by Col. Arthur V. 
McDermott, New York City director 
of Selective Service. 





British to Follow Up 
Murder of Fliers 


LONDON-—Secretary Anthony 
Eden told an angry House of Com- 
mons last week of the official Ger- 
man report, news of which came 
through Switzerland, of the killing 
of 50 Allied airmen after a prison 
camp break last March. 


The Germans claimed that the air- 
men were shot resisting arrest, but 
Mr. Eden scouted this in pointing 
out that the Swiss report had told 
of no wounded, “as there would 
inevitably have been,” Mr, Eden said, 
“if the shooting had taken place 
during an attempt to resist capture.” 

Mr, Eden placed the blame on the 
German Gestapo on the basis of evi- 
dence supplied by prisoners since 
repatriated. He asserted that the 
British government would use every 
effort to collect evidence to identify 
all those responsible and that they 
would be brought to justice when 
the war is over. 


Following the Eden statement the 
German authorities threatened re- 
prisals on American prisoners of war, 
in return for reports that uniformed 
members of the German forces who 
had been captured in the Cherbourg 
area, had been shot by the Allies. 





Surrender Ord 
Jap Takes Sword 
And Drowns Se 


MAGICIENNE BAY, Saipan 
intelligence officers here risked 
lives to set up a loud speakey 
tem to broadcast a safe su 
offer to Japanese troops trap 
side a network of caves. 
the Japs chose suicide. 

In spite of sniper fire, the ¥, 
packed 500 pounds of eq 
down a steep trail to set thelr 
plifiers up on the rocky cliffs 
looking Magicienne Bay. The 
clamation, read in Japanese, 
enemy that though it had 
bravely and well it had no 
against overwhelming odds 
would suffer no disgrace in 
rendering. 

Several Japanese, including 
two dazed civilians, emerged 
their hiding places, An officer 
rying a sword was instructed to 
it back in its scabbard and d 
Instead, he held it high in the 
turned toward the sea and 


peared under the choppy surf, 
carrying the sword. 
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It is our obligation 
to back the Liberation 
forces by investing 
in War Bonds to the 
extent of our ability. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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